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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


REDWAY AND HINWAN 


@In the new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, 
and political geography, with just enough physiography to bring out causal relations. 

@The text is clear, interesting, and explicit. 

@Two sets of excellent maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 

@ The engravings are distinguished for their aptness and perfect illustrative character. 


@The series is published both in two-book and four-book forms, which meet the various 
methods of supply. 


The same in two parts. Each...... 40 
The same in two parts. Each 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


First Book Language Lessonus-—— Grammiar. 
Conforms in a special manner to the best modern methods of teaching. The sentence is recognized as the 
unit of thought. Always successful wherever used. If looking for the best do not fail to examine these popular 
books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Bostor 


Is Your English Work Satisfactory ? 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley group of English texts. These 
books embody right principles, correct methods, and succésstul schoolrouom practice; and they 
prove a unified and definitely progressive text-book course extencing through the intermediate, 
grammar, and high school grades. They also provide for a course suited to the special rm quire- 
ments of your schools by offering you a choice from four grade courses in Language, Grammar, 
and Composition, and two high school courses in Composition, Literature, and Rhetoric. 


SEND FOR 


“Language Teaching in the Grades” “Teaching English Grammar” “Teaching English in High Schools” 


three pamphlets by the authors of the Webster-Cooley books. Free to teachers uy on request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TEXTS THAT ENDURE 
THE JONES READERS 


Adopted for use in the schools of Chicago, Colum- 
bus, New York, Providence, R.I.. Worcester, Mass.. 
New Haven and Hartford. Conn., Des Moines, and 
many other important cities. 


**These Readers are recognized to be among the 
best in existence. The lessons of honesty, truthful- 
ness, and kinuness to dumb beasts, in which the Jones 
series surpasses the others submitted, will work a new 
and important influence upon school children of the 
future. “— Emit W. RITTER, President of the Chicago 
soard of Education. 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


First Steps in Geography 
Grammar School Geography 

These geographies are recognized as the geograph- 
ical standard for the English speaking world. 

They are used in nearly all the large cities of the 
United States. in the best Normal Schools all over 
the country, and in many Canadian cities. 

Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina have adopted them for exclusive use in the 
public schools, 

InjVirginia and Delaware Frye’s geographies are on 
the list of text-books authorized for use in the pub- 
lic schools, 

Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines are using 
these books by government authorization. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York 
Atlanta 


London 
Columbus 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Including 27 books, is now published by 
D. CG HEATH & COMPANY 


Teachers of Latin send us many reasons why they 
prefer the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. Three 
should be sutticient to make you want to examine 
the books. 


1. THEY ARE SCHOLARLY AND ACCURATE. 


The editors-in-chief are Professors Basil L. Gildersleeve 
of Johns Hopkins University and Gonzalez Lodge of Co- 
lumbia University. Professor Gildersleeve is regarded 
both in this country and abroad as the foremost classi- 
cal scholar in America and the peer of any in Europe. 
Professor Lodge, in addition to his superior classical 
training, has enjoyed unique opportunities and exper 
ience on the pedagogical side in connection with his 
work at the Teachers College at Columbia. } 


2. THEY ARE FRESH AND UP-TO-DATE. 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin was issued this year. The 
Caesar, the Cicero, the Livy and the Juvenal are among 
the most recently edited publications of these texts 
The latest results of modern scholarship are incorpor 
ated in these editions. : 

Each volume in the 


3. THEY ARE TEACHABLE, in 


a teacher of practical experience in the classroom, who 
is regarded as an authority on his subject, Testimony is | 
abundant that the series is popular in the classroom. 


This series covers work from the first vear of Latin 
in the high school to the close of the college course. 


IF INTERESTED IN ANY TEXT, WRITE US | 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


ARE YOU USING THE 
Silver-Burdett Readers 


By Ella H. Powers and Thomas (1. Balliet, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


A series of five readers, national in scope, 
based on the best principles of Pedagogy, 
distinctive in the exactness of the grading 
andin the intrinsic literary quality of the 
subject mutter. Attractively illustrated, 


THE FIRST BOOK interests the child and makes 


thought getting from the printed page a pleas- 


ure from the start. 25 cents 
THE SECOND BOOK makes the child begin to feel 


his mastery of a vocabulary, while the new words 
introduced increase it helpfully. 35 cents 
THE THIRD BOOK appeals to the age at which 
children begin to be interested in great char- 
acters and famous events. 40 cents 
THE FOURTH BOOK introduces a wider range of 
literature, passing from fable, fairy-tale and 
myth to tales of chivalry and adventure, 45 cents 


THE FIFTH BOOK contains selections represen- 
tative of the best in literature. 55 cents 


For specimen pages and further information. address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Water Color Handling. 


For definite help in painting simple landscapes, and 
also for the painting of tlovers and plants, trees, sun- 
set effects, birds, animals, still life, color schemes from 
nature, surface designs, and for the best methods of 
conducting water color lessons in the schoolroom, con- 
sult our new series of books 


ART EDUCATION DRAWING BOOK COURSE. 


Prices quoted on application, 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
Ecsert Hussarp: By their voices ye shall 
know them. 


SUPERINTENDENT E, G. Lorine, Kingston, 
Mass.: Among the recognized privileges of 
teachers none outrank the cultivating a liking of 
good books, and making them easily accessible to 
their pupils. 

SuPERINTENDENT L. J. RUNDLETT, Concord, N. 
H.: Nothing is so detrimental to the teacher 
and to the school as a feeling on her part that things 
are just about right and further educational effort 
is useless. 


Francis CoGswEtl, Cambridge: Nothing can 
give an intelligent child a greater stimulus to read 
well than the need of giving the ideas, as fast as he 
can pick them up from the book, to a dependent 
audience. 


J. B. Montux, Los Angeles: Fault-finding is 
easy, but to give the right kind of help and to in- 
spire courage and confidence is often almost im- 
possible, but that is the main duty demanded of any 
supervising officer. 


GoveRNor GeorGE C, PARDEE, California: 
The greatest menace to the full success of the pub- 
lic school system is the blighting influence of prac- 
tical politics. The best work of teachers can be 
given only when they are sure that devotion to their 
duties and not politics shall be the rule by which 
their fitness is to be measured. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. I. Woon, Gardner, Mass. : 
It is very often useless to try to get into working or- 
der a mind that lacks the inspiration of a healthy, 
right-acting body. A child well trained in the use 
of his muscles and organs will prize them too highly 
to abuse them in the many ways resorted to by 
morbid, poorly developed boys and girls. 

JAMES PHINNEY MuNnROE, Boston; Were we 


through education to develop our industrial power 
and skill without at the same time building up our 


moral sense, we should develop an aimless and - 


shameless luxury that would make Sodom and Go- 
morrah seem respectable. Were we to attempt to 
strengthen and build-up the family, to create the 
social organism without making the soul the centre 
of that family and of that organism, we should be 
weaving ropes of sand and making ribbons of rain- 
bows. The human body, the human mind, and the 


human hand ought not to and, fortunately, in most 
cases they cannot, be educated without at the same 
time educating the human soul. 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 
A NOTABLE TRIBUTE. 


BY MRS, ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Principal of Chicago Normal School. 


[In ‘Educational Progress of Two Years’ Mrs. Young 
makes the best statement that has been made regarding 
the retirement of Dr. Harris. } 


When he tendered his resignation as United 
States commissioner of education, Dr. William T. 
Harris had spent a half-century in education, filling 
successively the positions of teacher, principal, as- 
sistant superintendent, superintendent, lecturer in 
philosophy, commissioner of education. In all of 
these positions he was distinguished, for the reason 
that, in addition to meeting the demands of an ex- 
ecutive office, he never failed to follow his chosen 
vocation. He has always been, and will continue 
to be,a teacher. No other man has encouraged so 
many men and women to resume the student life 
and take up the study of psychology and phil- 
osophy while pursuing their daily round of duties. 
This remarkable influence upon the teaching bocy 
of this country has been due to several causes. In 
the fifties and ’sixties of the nineteenth century, the 
universities in this country were doing little sugges- 
tive original thinking. They had no such brilliant, 
independent thinkers as are some of the professors 
in psychology and philosophy in the American col- 
leges and universities of to-day. The people’s pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Emerson, with his transcen- 
dentalism, ennobled the thinking of those who were 
just beginning to ponder on the questions of life; 
but transcendentalism was not a definite phil- 
osophy. It did not meet the demands of mature 
minds which were ready for a discussion of the ulti- 
mate problems of nature and of life. William T. 
Harris, a superintendent of schools, entering in the 
early ’sixties a practically clear field, introduced 
that fraction of the reading public to the philosophy 
of Hegel and Kant. Neither the clear field nor the 
knowledge of German philosophy, however, would 
alone have sufficed to arouse the teaching body of 
this country to an interest in philosophy. Super- 
intendent Harris had the qualifications necessary to 
make conditions effective: an abiding interest in 
the intellectual, social, and religious advancement 
of humanity; alertness in detecting indications that 
a mind is striving to reach higher and broader 
levels of thought. While attending closely to the 
duties of a public office, Dr. Harris has never been 
so much absorbed in them as to miss any oppor- 
tunity to correspond or to converse with any one 
who directly or indirectly reveals an interest in the 
larger and deeper affairs of life. Omne’s social sta- 
tion in life does not concern him. Mr. Brock- 
meyer was at the forge in a blacksmith shop in St. 
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Louis when the Harris-Brockmeyer friendship in 
philosophy began. 

At about the date of the forming of this friend- 
ship, Dr. Harris began the publication of the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy. From that time to 
the present day he has never ceased publishing in 
philosophy and education; and his many friends 
are now looking forward with eagerness to the use 
that he will make of the happy leisure brought by 
his retirement. 

Yet it is not only as an author, a teacher, and an 
inspirer of men and women that Dr. Harris has 
been active in the educational world. Forty years 
ago, in the famous reports issued by him, then 
superimtendent of the public schools of St. Louis, 
objections were foreseen to the organization of ele- 
mentary and high schools on the plan of annua! 
graduations, and the method of semi-annual promo- 
tions was introduced into the St. Louis schools. it 
is a sad reflection on the slowness with which the 
mind pedagogic grasps social conditions that one 
finds to-day the majority of superintendents and 
principals still clinging to the annual plan of pro- 
motion. An organization of schools which this 
philosophic mind saw should be made seems to 
minds of less breadth a troublesome matter of de- 
tail, which by rules and regulations can be forced 
for a time into the background. The result has 
been, of course, that the lack of interest on the part 
of children who have been absent a month or two 
months, or who have not been quite equal to the 
demands of the year’s work, becomes apparent 
through the large number of withdrawals from the 
schools—withdrawals made because of the obliga- 
tion to repeat a year’s work is felt to be a waste of 
a large part of the vear. This is far from being the 
only question in the organization of the school sys- 
tem discussed in those reports before it had surged 
into the public consciousness. No others, how- 
ever, can be considered, or even mentioned specific- 
ally here. 

In the bureau of education we find the colossal 
work of seventeen years permanently recorded in 
the annual reports that have been prepared under 
Dr. Harris’s direction as commissioner. They con- 
sider the educational conditions throughout the 
world; they recognize every form of institution 
that contributes to the education of man. These 
reports have also presented from time to time 
groups of essays which made plain the funda- 
mentals in the great educational movements that 
have to-day become assured accomplishments. No 
other man has had Dr. Harris’s opportunity to make 
such continuous additions to the theory of educa- 
tion and to the practical situation in a great svstem 
of city schocls and in the country at large; he 
made those opportunities. 

The history of the severance of his connection 
with the department ot education must be briefly 
told. In May, 1906, Dr. Harris received the fol- 
lowing letter from the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation :— 
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“Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Education, 
“May 26, 1906. 

William T. Harris, 

“1360 Fairmount Street, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: I am sending to your address a copy 
of the rules adopted by the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the granting of retiring allowances, 
together with a copy of the act of the incorporation. 
The executive committee of the Foundation desires 
in its first step to show that such grants as it may 
make are in recognition of honorable service, ard 
not acts of charity. It has seemed to them that 
they could best serve this purpose by tendering to 
a few men who have rendered a great service to 
education places at the head of what they wish to 
make a roll of honor. There is naturally no other 
name connected with American education which is 
so identified with its progress for the last thirty 
years as yours. We should like in the best way pos- 
sible to show our appreciation for what you have 
done for education dnd philosophy. 

“If it is agreeable to you therefore, we should be 
glad to confer on you as the first man to whom 
such recognition for meritorious service is given an 
annual income of $3,000, of which under the rules 
one-half would be paid to Mrs. Harris, should she 
survive you. I beg that you will inform me of 
your wishes in this matter. In communicating to 
you this wish of the executive committee, I am 
commissioned to express at the same time their 
hope that you may accept this action as indicative 
of the highest appreciation and esteem which they 
can express. 

“T may add that this action is taken in virtue of 
the following rule, adopted by the trustees April 9, 
but not included in the published rules :-— 

“*Mer.torious service.—Retiring allowances may 
be conferred for meritorious services on teachers 
who have served not less than twenty vears as pro- 
fessors, who have rendered unusual or extraordi- 
nary service to education, or who have in other 
posts served education in a conspicuous or unusual 
manner. Each case must be considered on its 
merits.’ 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“(Signed) Henry S. Pritchett.” 

To this letter Dr. Harris replied, accepting the 
honor conferred upon him, and the following month 
he received a cordial letter from Hon. E. A. Hitch- 
cock, secretary of the interior, expressing regret at 
his resignation and high appreciation of his ser- 
vices. The incident was closed by the following 
letter from the President :— 

“The White House, 
“Washington, June 19, 1906. 

“My dear Dr. Harris: In accepting your resigna- 
tion as commissioner of education, it is due to you 
to express not merely my regret at vour feeling 
obliged to leave the service of the government, but 
my keen realization of the gain that has come to the 
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United States from your presence in Washington 
and from your identification with the cause of edu- 
cation. 1 think it is a safe thing to say that all the 
people of our country who are most alive to the 
need of a real and thorough system of education 
have felt a peculiar pride and confidence in you. 
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“With hearty good wishes, believe me, 
“Sincerely yours, 


“(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 
“Dr. W. T. Harris, 


“Commissioner of Education, 
“Washington, D. C.” 


SCHOOL VISITATION.—(IL) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

In a large number of schools in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and some other sections of the 
United States, the departmental plan of teaching is 
employed in the grammar grades. The scheme is 
this: One teacher teaches all the arithmetic: 
another all the history; another all the reading, 
and so on throughout the entire elementary course. 

It occurs to me that a possible danger may exist 
in carrying out this system,—that of over-pressure 
on the pupils,—laying on too much work for them 
to doin each branch. Specialists are prone to look 
at educational matters from one view-point, and it 
is owing to this fact that danger of over-pressure 
is to be feared. Another element of weakness is 
that the pupils are tossed about entirely too much 
frem teacher to teacher for character development. 
Time is not given to strengthen the qualities we 
designate as manliness in the boys and womanli- 
ness in the girls. In grouping the pupils, I am 
clearly of the opinion that it is a wise course for one 
teacher to have her pupils and teach them during 
the entire year, as is now done in our elementary 
schools. Such a plan would equalize the class 
work of the pupils, and the danger of over-pressure 
would be avoided. This levels up the work of the 
pupils without the danger of abnormal develop- 
ment. 


A COLLEGE AND A GREAT UNIVERSITY. 


While at Richmond, Ind., I visited Earlham Col- 
lege, which was founded about sixty vears ago by 
the Society of Friends. This is one of the most 
noted smaller colleges of the West, and from its 
beginning it has always offered the same educa- 
tional advantages to young women and young men. 
One feels in this school the high spiritual atmos- 
phere that characterizes these people,—plain-living 
and sturdy, straight thinking. There will never 
come a time, I hope, in the history of this country 
when the small colleges will be absorbed, or 
merged, into some great college or university trust. 
The small colleges are America’s distinctive and 
best contribution to higher education. In no other 
country of the world are they paralleled. It is a 
remarkable fact, noteworthy in itself, that a very 
large number of America’s greatest men and 
women have been educated in the small colleges. 
In these schools the students come in daily contact 


with mature men and women, and imbibe much of 
their spirit, which is a positive educational uplift. 


AT VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 


From Kichmond I went across Indiana to Val- 
paraiso, near Chicago. Valparaiso is known 
throughout the English-speaking world because 
President H. B. Brown established a private normal 
school and college there more than thirty years 
ago, and it has grown into one of the great, unique, 
educational schools of this country. It is now a 
university, with a group of a dozen or more build- 
ings, and three others nearly completed, and in ad- 
dition the medical and dental schools in Chicago 
have more than 400 students in attendance this 
year. Without a dollar of endowment, no state aid, 
under the management of one man who owns, con- 
trols and directs this remarkable institution in which 
there are more than 200 members in all the facul- 
ties, with a registration of more than 5,100 students 
last year, and a total enrollment larger this year, it 
is nO exaggeration of speech to speak of it as the 
greatest school of its kind in this country. 

The president, a millionare, possessing busi- 
ness talents of the highest order, as plain as a child, 
twice President Roosevelt’s energy, without his im- 
pulsiveness, with no door shut between him and 
the public, no ushers to admit students and visitors 
to his presence by card, he meets them face to face, 
notwithstanding all that he has to do every day. 
Each morning he hears a class of never less than 
eighty students recite in English grammar, and 
then one evening each week all the knotty ques- 
tions in English grammar are brought forward and 
disposed of before an audience of 500 or a thousand 
teachers. He never switches or side-steps in recita- 
tion, but he goes right ahead with what is on hand, 
and does it well. Thus he keeps in touch with 
young and vigorous minds. Here is a university 
in which the recitations begin at six in the morning 
and do not close till bed time, if students are not 
otherwise accommodated. Talk about a college or 
university spirit!!! It is here, everywhere, in 
every room; not only is I’resident Brown and those 
men and women who have been associated with him 
full of the teaching spirit, but it is overflowing in 
every room that I visited. There is no sitting back 
on professional dignity! No one can go there and 


spend two days without being impressed with the 
tremendous power of private initiative, even in edu- 
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cation. One picture will illustrate: Think of men 
and women enough to make two full regiments sit- 
ting down to tables in three large dining halls at 
the same hour for their noon meal, and then one 
gets some notion of this remarkable institution. 
With unerring judgment the entire corps of instruc- 
tors have been chosen, because they are true men 
and women and they can teach. Men and woinen 
not only eminent in scholarship, but great teachers 
who teach with skill, tact, energy, and enthusiasin. 
What in other great colleges and universities is 
usually dull and as dry as parched stubblefields in 
August, here is fresh, buoyant, and full of life. But 
I pause!!! 

SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS APPLICABLE TO 

KANSAS CITY. 

Firstly, I am clearly of the opinion that school- 
houses should be plain, substantial buildings, well 
lighted, ventilated, heated, good-sized rooms and 
halls and that rooms costing $5,000 will answer the 
purpose in Kansas City admirably, and that the in- 
side of school buildings should be more attractive 
and artistic than the outside. 

Secendly, that our rules ought to be amended so 
that our elementary schools would open at 8.30 
a. m., and the noon intermission be from 11.30 a. m. 
to 1.15 p. m., and close with the afternoon session 
as we now have it. This would allow a rest of one 
hour and three-quarters at noon. In my opinicn, 
it would be better for pupils and teachers. 

Thirdly, that the entire school district should be 
divided into groups, in order that the seventh-grade 
rooms used would be well filled with pupils, as a 
matter of classification and of economy in school 
administration. 

Fourthly, that a helping period should be set 
aside each day for the benefit of pupils attending 
high school, and that more time should be afforded 
high school pupils to prepare some of their more 
difficult lessons in the study halls of the high school 


buildings. 


-0-$-0-@-0-@ 
CHILD LABOR, FOE TO THE SCHOOL, FEEDER 
TO THE PENITENTIARY. 


BY D. R. JONES, 
State Normal School, San Francisco. 

At the 1905 session of the legislature of Cali- 
fornia a law was passed, instructing the commis- 
sioner of the bureau of labor statistics to collect 
data on marriage, divorce, and crime. The inves- 
tigation into the last of these has led to some very 
interesting results bearing directly on child labor. 

The age and “story” of each boy and girl com- 
mitted to the reform schools at Ione and Whittier 
were obtained and a comparison made with adult 
criminals throughout the state. When we con- 
sidered the more serious offenses, such as burglary, 
robbery, rape, murder, and the like, we found the 
youth under twenty years of age occupying an im- 
portant place. The crime age of all considered ran 
from twelve to sixty, a period of forty-eight years. 
Few persons commit serious offenses under twelve 
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or over sixty. The first eight of these years gave 
us, in the inquiry just instituted, over twenty-four 
per cent. ofall felonies. One would naturally 
think that these tender years would, year for year, 
yield less serious offenses than those representing 
mature life, but on the contrary this period gives 
more crime per year than any other period of hu- 
man life.. There must be a reason for this, and to 
arrive at it we willtake up the stories of these 
youthful criminals. 

During the fiscal year just passed, 102 minors 
under twenty years of age were committed to the 
juvenile institutions mentioned, for offense of the 
grade of felony. Of these, one was ten; one, eleven; 
four were twelve; eight, thirteen; five, fourteen; 
twenty-two, fifteen; thirty-six, sixteen; twenty- 
three, seventeen; one, eighteen, and one, nineteen 
years of age. The one ten years of age was com- 
mitted for burglary, the one eleven for burglary, 
three at twelve for burglary and one for grand lar- 
ceny; three at thirteen for burglary, four grand 
larceny, and one attempted rape. At fourteen 
years of age, two burglary, two grand larceny, and 
one arson. At fifteen years, twelve for burglary, 
five grand larceny, three robbery, and two rape. 
At sixteen years, twenty-six for burglary, five 
grand larceny, four robbery, and one arson. At 
seventeen years, eight for burglary, ten for grand 
larceny, four robbery, and one forgery. At 
eighteen, one for grand larceny, and at nineteen, 
one for burglary. The convicted murderers within 
these ages were consigned to the penitentiary, and 
a considerable number of the more hardened con- 
victed of lesser crimes. 

The history of these youthful offenders shows 
that one convicted of rape and one of grand _lar- 
ceny had been inmates of detention homes, and 
one convicted of grand larceny came from an or- 
phan asylum; eight lived at home, five of whom 
committed burglary, one grand larceny, one _rob- 
bery, and one arson. Thirty had been steadily 
employed, seventeen of whom were burglars, ten 
had committed grand larceny, one robbery, one 
arson and one rape. Thirty-two were intermit- 
tently employed and twenty-one of these had com- 
mitted burglary, five grand larceny, five robbery, 
and one rape. Fifteen were tramps, twelve having 
been sentenced for burglary and three for grand 
larceny. Not one school boy was reported as 
convicted of afelony and only two of a misde- 
n.eanor. 

Again and again in the recital we have such 
statements, “worked in can factory,’ “worked in 
store,” “stole money from employer,” etc. Now it 
does not follow that because most of the youthful 
felons have been employed at some kind of work 
that the employment has been the cause of the 
crime. It does seem significant, however, that child 
labor and child crime accompany each other. If 
the cause does not lie in the work itself, is it not 
quite likely that it lies in some circumstance that 
accompanies it? 

In the earlier history of our country, the appren- 
tice system prevailed and even to the present day 
it obtains in some industries. Under this system, 
the youth is put out to service to a master who be- 
comes responsible for his acts and who teaches him 
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a trade in return for his services. The apprentice- 
ship may be broken under certain conditions. Thus 
the master becomes interested in the boy and not 
alone in his work. /. personal element has entered. 
The employer has become the sponsor and almost 
the guardian of his young servant. Restraint is 
put upon him for his training and not for his work 
alone. 

But take the system that prevails today, where 
minors are ordinarily employed not for their edu- 
cation but for their employer’s profit. Under this, 
there is no incentive to the employer, as employer, 
to offer anything of benefit to his young servant 
except the hire for which the service is rendered. 
A youth vicious along every line except the line of 
his employment is just as serviceable to his em- 
ployer as any other. It matters not how he may 
deport himself when not actively engaged. In the 
store or the factory, he rubs up against every kind 
of person, and he has primarily but one object, the 
wages he may secure. He catches the fever that 
is all around him, the desire for gain. It is the 
very motive power that sets the great establish- 
ment going. It furnishes the incentive which 
- causes him to be set to work, which causes his 
work and the work of every other boy or girl in the 
establishment to utilized. Already strongly 
acquisitive, by nature, he is provided with a justifi- 
cation for his acquisitiveness. In his elders he 
sees his standards and upon his desire for the 
things that temporarily delight him they have set 
their seal of approval. He has the American dis- 
ease, he has become sordid. Without the balance 
that maturity gives, without any other conception 
of the power of money than its use for temporary 
gratification, he has been surrounded with the at- 
mosphere of commercialism. Without any con- 
ception of the true significance of the commercial 
spirit, he has taken an environment that compre- 
hends nothing else. The natural child, though 
strongly acquisitive, is idealist. This child has be- 
come a materialist. 

Take the boy or girl who goes every morning to 
work, and unless his home discipline is of the best, 
unless ‘he or she get enough of idealism in the home 
to counteract the commercialism of his place of 
employment, you have a training which, in conjunc- 
tion with the natural tendencies of primitive life, 
of child life, leads inevitably either to a sordid or a 
criminal manhood or womanhood. 

It is not an accident that of the 102 youths, all 
under twenty years of age, sent to our reform 
schools for felonies during the one year considered 
not one is a school boy, not one is an apprentice. 
Our schools are severely criticised often because of 
their barrenness of results. However this may be 
their chief virtue lies in the fact that their training 
is for something outside themselves, their training 
tends to discipline the mind and fit the youth for 
something beyond mere present gratification of de- 
sire. 

The main objection to child labor, then, is notthat 
it is harmful in itself, but rather that it brings the 
youth into an environment not suited to one of ten- 
der vears. 

The answer to the respectable gentlemen who 
went to work in a store or factory when very young 
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and in spite of it succeeded, is the great band of 
young criminals who did not succeed. In the one 
instance there were probably many circumstances 
that made for the success of the young worker that 
were lacking in the others, such as right direction 
from employer, good home discipline, and beyond 
everything else, natural disposition of the youth. 
No two young people are constituted alike, but the 
majority of them have similar tendencies along cer- 
tain lines that make their submersion into the in- 
dustrial stream disastrous. It is not the natural 
way. 

The putting out to service of these young work- 
ers for no other purpose than the wages of their 
work is not natural. We do not work the _half- 
grown colt, wetrain him, and inthis distinction 
lies the true answer to the advocates of child labor 
who base their advocacy on those who have suc- 
ceeded through being put out to work when very 
young. Nowadays, improved machinery makes 
training by doing, as was the rule in earlier days, 
impossible. Tending a reel in a thread factory, 
ora simple machine in acan factory, does not 
teach the boy or girl atrade. It merely uses up 
his time in doing something which, as far as train- 
ing goes, might just as well be done by a machine. 
Mere putting in time without constant improve- 
ment is stagnation and marks the end of hope in 
the work. 

The school that teaches the youth to do some- 
thing, that directs his interest toward the future, is 
his salvation. This may be organized education in 
the public schools, it may be in following the plow 
under the guidance of the parent, it may be as an 
apprentice mastering his trade in the factory, un- 
der competent instruction, or it may be the trade 
school. To be effective, each one of these forms 
must emphasize the training overthe work involved. 
When we look now at the 102 boy and girl felons 
who have been convicted of serious crimes in this 
one year in this one state, almost all of whom have 
left home to go to work, we cannot but feel that 
some vital mistake has been made, some monstrous 
wrong worked against these children of our midst. 

Our domestic animals must be kept within 
bounds by a pasture fence and not allowed to wan- 
der along the railroad track, even though the grass 
there may be green and nutritious, yet the young 
human animal is permitted often to wander at will 
without regard to the graver dangers that con- 
front him. 

Time was when school and family discipline were 
very strict and the admonition “spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” was heeded by parent and teacher 
alike. But we boast of our advancement nowa- 
days and our emancipation from primitive methods, 
and the old rules have been discarded. 

It is not my intention to espouse the cause of any 
form of school or home discipline, but it is certainly 
true that both in a great many instances are too 
lax. We may have intelligent discipline that does 
not resort to the rod, but in the early years of life 
there is no need so great as the need of proper 
methods in this regard. -Children need restraint 
and guidance, restraint to keep them from going 
too early into regions later often safe to explore; 


and guidance to incline them toward ways of future 
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usefulness not now recognized by the short-sighted 
boy or girl. These two together make up disci- 
pline, and discipline, to you teachers, is the most 
important of all your duties. Coming, as they of- 
ten do, from improperly disciplined homes, your 
charges need your most earnest endeavor to save 
them, often from a misdirected life or perhaps a 
felon’s cell. Every transgression of authority in 
the home or the school but paves the way for fu- 
ture and more serious offenses; every gratification 
of a desire by illegitimate means but helps de- 
stroy the sense of right; every step too soon into 
environments unfit for youthful minds is an advance 
toward human failure. 
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The virtue of your calling is in its disciplinary 
features, and so it is with the apprenticeship, so with 
the trade school, and were parents and teachers 
always as insistent on school training as on im- 
mediate money making, were workingmen as care- 
ful to restrict the number of boys in the peniten- 
tiaries as in the trades, there would be fewer lives 
blighted. If the people of this state would spend 
more money on trade schools they would not be 
compelled to spend so much money on _ reform 
schools and penitentiaries. If more men were sent 
to jail for violating child labor and compulsory 
school laws, fewer boys and girls would spend their 
best days behind the bars. 


OUR BEST NOW. 


A new school year. 
What are its possibilities ? 


These depend, both in character and amount, upon ourselves. 


They depend upon our now. 


The past has its lessons, the future its promises, but ow is the time to do. 
May the past teach us and the future inspire us to do our best now. 


—Superintendent A. J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass. 


THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS.—(II.) 


BY DR. M. E, SCHALLENBERGER, 
San Jose, Cal. 


What is worth learning? Let us agree upon the 
major premise that education is for life, for this life, 
this vear, not life at the time of Aristotle, nor life 
in the Middle Ages, nor life as it may be in the 
year 2000. Suppose we ask the people, the com- 
mon, everyday people, what is worth learning? 
They will answer: “Teach what is useful; teach 
what is practical.” “But,” we say, “usefulness itself 
depends largely upon disposition, and taste. and 
opportunity, and training.” Much that is distinctly 
useful to our neighbors possesses not the least at- 
traction for us, and vice versa. Teachers find a 
normal training quite practical, but an‘artist prefers 
to study in Paris or Rome. The musician finds 
nothing that he can put into actual operation from 
a knowledge of biology, or mechanical engineering, 
while the scientist turns to music as a recreation, 
and speaks of it as a pleasant but profitless pastime. 

These views seem to make the definition not only 
concréte, but personal. But what, in the large, is 
useful? What for everybody is practical? A most 
puzzling question, yet “the peaple” speak of it as a 
settled thing, and the fact that the schools are ex- 
pected to give a practical education goes without 
saying. And “the people” can tell vou glibly just 
the disciplines that give useful education and whw 
The arguments run about as follows: It is useful 
in life, they say, to know how to read, because a 
man must be able to read the newspapers in order 
to know what is going on about him, and be able to 
meet the conditions there stated. He must be able 
to read letters and other circulatory matter in order 


to know how to buy and sell. It is not usually con- 
sidered worth while to be able to read poetry or to 
understand the words of a great opera, especially if 
it is written in a foreign tongue. 

It is useful to know how to spell, because one 
must write letters, and there is or used to be an 
established form for the way words must appear. 

A knowledge of words as regards their history, 
or derivation, their evolution, so to speak, though 
possibly interesting, is absolutely unnecessary and 
impractical. 

It is useful to know how to write, because writing 
is a means of communication between human 
beings too far separated to communicate by word 
of mouth. Written symbols must take the place of 
oral ones. 

It is useful to know how to manipulate number, 
because the making of money requires this, and 
besides, it is said, it trains the reasoning powers, 
and it is practicai to know how to reason. 

And all forms of hand work are now coming to 
be considered useful because they provide one with 
a means of subsistence in case of an emergency; 
the lawyer may have to turn to carpentry, and the 
bookkeeper to the work of a seamstress; and be- 
sides, all through life it is a good thing to be able 
to tinker about the house or upon one’s clothes. 

And there the list of strictly useful disciplines 
ends. Sometimes the column is lengthened by the 
addition of a practical study of geography, so as to 
know where places are, or the practical study of 
history, that one may be informed about the great 
battles that have been fought. 

But surely teachers ought to go back of the com- 
monly-accepted definitions and to ask ourselves in 
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just what usefulness for life consists. Is it useful 
to live one’s life in sympathetic touch with one’s 
fellows? Is it useful to be able—discarding wine 
and cards and the cheap variety show—to find one’s 
amusement in recreation in poems, or in pictures, 
or in tramps into the woods? 

Is it useful to be so educated as to be able to seat 
one’s body, during the progress of a Wagnerian 
opera, in a cheap seat in the gallery, and let one’s 
soul be carried into another world for hours to- 
gether, while one’s millionaire employer is soundly 
sleeping in his luxuriously-cushioned box? 

Is it of value to know sufficient of ancient and 
mediaeval and modern history to revel in traveling 
third-class through Europe, while the man who can 
reason about numbers, bored to death, gapes igno- 
rantly around? 

Is it worth while to be taught to love one’s coun- 
try so ardently that life itself is willingly given in 
her service? 

Does it pay to love one’s friends so devotedly 
that letters of friendliness far outnumber letters of 
business? 

Is it of benefit to understand sufficiently the prin- 
ciples of art and the laws of nature so that when 
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one builds a house, or a bridge, or a church it does 
not, as Professor Clarke of Stanford University 
would put it, “scream in Mother Nature’s face”? 
Is it necessary to know something of the laws of 
perspective and the harmony of color in order net 
to furnish one’s house in a way to suggest harsh- 
ness, and ill-temper, and confusion of tongues, and 
to be able to lay out one’s garden in a way to sug- 
gest quiet, and peace, and beauty rather than money 
spent, and lawns watered, and statuary present. 

What is it, after all, to be useful if not to under- 
stand the laws of physical and of mental nature, 
and to live in conformance to those laws? The 
study of the so-called practical school subjects alone 
will not accomplish this, neither will it keep the 
boys and girls in the schoolroom. Far too many 
of those who should be in the upper grades are at 
work in the shops or fields, or, worse still, idle on 
the streets, and far too often it is because the sub- 
jects taught in schools are too solemnly useful, 
which translated means too deadly dry. It is bet- 
ter to keep our children in school learning com- 
paratively few facts than to force them into the 
world because they will not learn what “the people” 
say is practical —Address. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


That man, I think, has a liberal education whose body has been so trained in youth that it 
is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all of its parts of equal strength and 
in smooth running order, ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work and to spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with the knowledge 


of the great fundamental truths of nature and the 


laws of her operations; one who, no stunted as- 


cetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions have been trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 


the servarit of a tender conscience; one who has 
art, to hate all vileness, and to esteem others as 


learned to love all beauty, whether‘of nature or of 
himself—Thomas Henry Huxley. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 
[An Extract from an Unpublished Lecture. ] 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


The attempt of normal schools to raise the 
standard, as they term it, is in itself commendable 


from one standpoint, but when the growth instead - 


of reaching out in all directions is in one only, 
where breadth is sacrificed to attain height, the wis- 
dom of the step is at best very questionable. I 
desire not to be misunderstood. The best prepara- 
tion possible under the circumstances should be de- 
manded of those desiring admission, but every 
school must be governed by its environment. _ 

In one respect the standard cannot be too high. 
Whatever the applicant knows he should know 
thoroughly. Let him come with a thorough 
knowledge of a few things, rather than with a super- 
ficial knowledge of a multitude of things. The 
trouble with those who seek admission to the nor- 
mal school is not that they know so little, but that 
they claim to know so much. 

This we ought never for an instant to forget: 


that the sole purpose for which the normal school 
was founded and is maintained is the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools of the state. 

There are two ways that suggest themselves by 
which we may increase the efficiency of a normal 
school. We may raise the entrance standard, and 
increase the requirements for gradation, or we may 
eliminate from time to time all incompetent mate- 
rial by saying to those who give no evidence of any 
teaching ability that they must for their own in- 
terests, as well as for the interests of the schools, 
seek some other avocation. This latter course, if 
insisted upon, would cause the term “normal school 
graduate” to mean much more than it does at 
present. 

This latter plan would certainly tend to disabuse 
the public of the idea that anybody can be manu- 
factured into a teacher. If we need competent 
teachers anywhere, we need them in the grades and 
schools in which four-fifths of the pupils are edu- 
cated. We are not now getting thei. 

It is possible for the normal schools to offer the 
graduates of our high schools and the best teachers 
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in our country schools a two-years’ course; not an 
attachment to some other course, but complete in 
itself in every respect. Such a course should com- 
prise not only the ordinary elementary course, 
but:— 


1. A thorough review of the common English 
branches, from the teaching point of view. Some 
one has objected that knowing a subject does not 
always enable one to teach it. Very true, but it is 
a long stride in that direction. A very prolific 
source of incompetent teachers is not the inability 
to communicate knowledge, but the absolute igno- 
rance of subject matter beyond what is contained 
in the text-book found in the hands of both pupils 
and teacher,and sometimes there is manifest igno- 
rance even of that. I cannot teach Hebrew unless 
1 know Hebrew. 


2. Illustrative teaching setting forth the best 
methods, and giving the students practice in the 
same. I do not mean wholly the study of methods 
as laid down in some text-book, but the daily ex- 
emplification of such methods as experience has 
demonstrated are most suitable for use in the com- 
mon school. 

3. A limited course of reading in history and lit- 
erature, designed to teach the use of books, as avail- 
able for purposes of investigation and research. A 
small library even will open to them an immense 
field. They should be taught how to read. 

4. So much of the school law as bears directly 
upon the duties of teachers, their powers and their 
rights; school hygiene and sanitation; and some 
acquaintance with the first principles of practical 
psychology, measuring the instruction very largely 
by the comprehension of the class. 

To be successful in illustrative teaching, it is es- 
sential that those who are to teach in village and 
country schools should be able to construct forms, 
solids, maps, charts, and simple apparatus at very 
little expense. I say it with reverence akin to awe, 
as one who may be charged with trifling with sacred 
things, that no reading of psychology, no depths of 
pedagogical lore, no study of educational history, 
no knowledge of methods learned from books can 
compensate for a lack of that power which enables 
the village school teacher to stand, crayon in hand, 
before the blackboard and illustrate the lesson, or 
to construct apparatus from the cheap articles to 
be obtained at the country store, or to use the 
things of common life to make clear the truths of 
nature to the minds of the wondering pupils. 

Three things should be said here regarding this 
elementary preparation of teachers for their work. 

1. Teachers should be carefully trained to know 
and regard the laws which pertain to sound physi- 
cal health. The body of the child is of as much 
consequence to him as his mind, and the teacher 
has no more right to trifle with one than he has 
with the other. 

2. The individual peculiarities of each child, his 
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wants and capacities, demand of the teacher close 
thought and observation. This is justice; to fail 
or neglect to do it is injustice. This, too, must be 
part of the teacher’s training. 

3. In order that his instruction and discipline 
may as far as possible counteract the influences 
that are fast warping the life of the child out of all 
comeliness and symmetry, attention to the en- 
vironment and home life of the pupils cannot safeiy 
be neglected. These things should be emphasized 
in training teachers, even if we are forced to neg- 
lect other things of more ambitious names. 

This much in consideration of the most impor- 
tant facts in the preparation of teachers. Nearly, 
if not quite one-third, of the teachers in the country 
schools have had less than one year’s experience. 
Many of them are young, not over eighteen years 
of age, with immature minds and with very mod- 
erate scholastic acquirements. These thirigs ought 
not to be. I grant it; but these things are, never- 
theless. A fact is no less a fact because it is un- 
pleasant to contemplate. 

It is very easy to say that no one should be al- 
lowed to enter the school as teacher who is not the 
graduate of a normal school, or ci some equivalent 
institution. It looks well in print; it sounds well 
when read at an educational meeting, but to my 
knowledge there is not a state in the union ready 
for such a law. What ought to be is dumb in the 
presence of what is. 

We hope for better schools in the future, but that 
does not help my boy any who is suffering to-day 
from incompetent teachers. The storehouse is full 
of golden grain, but while we are hunting for the 
lost keys the multitude about us are perishing for 
lack of sustenance. 


A BOYS’ HOTEL. 


New York City, out Harlem way, is to have a 
boys’ hotel. It is to cost $150,000. It will be 
adapted to boys and young men, who will alone be 
received. 

Besides reading and writing rooms, the hotel will 
be fitted up with a gymnasium and plunge. 

Boys in offices, stores, and factories at from $4 to 
$5 a week are expected to furnish the patronage. 

They will pay from thirty to seventy cents a week 
for lodging, and meals will be served at correspond- 
ingly low rates. 

This is one of the grand departures of the day, 
and will do much toward solving the problems of 
the boys who must work for a trifle and cannot live 
at home. 


— 


A LESSON IN CONSTANCY. 


The silver lamps hang in the sky, 
Night after night, o’er land and sea, 
Serenely clear and bright, while I, 
A lesson learn of constancy. 
—Alice Adele Folger. 
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THE THROAT AND NOSE. 

In all cases of acute illness the throat should be 
examined for the presence of the eruption of scarlet 
fever and measles and for the exudation or mem- 
brane of tonsilitis and diphtheria, and a culture 
taken in any suspected case of the latter. 

The presence of discharge from the nose shouid 
be noted, and if it is thick and creamy, a culture 
should always be taken. In all cases of severe 
hoarseness, with difficult breathing, diphtheria 
should be suspected. If the discharge from the 
nose is only from one nostril, a foreign body in the 
nose should be looked for. 

In cases of chronic nasal obstruction, as evineed 
by mouth-breathing, snoring, continual post-nasal 
catarrh or recurring ear trouble, the presence of an 
adenoid growth (third tonsil) should be suspected, 
and the child referred for special examination and 
treatment. As a rule, digital examination for ade- 
noids should be made only by the operating sur- 
geon. Obviously large tonsils, recurring tonsilitis, 
and enlargement of the glands of the neck suggest 
the advisability of referring the child to the family 
physician as to the propriety of removing the 
tonsils. 

Recurring nose-bleed should be referred for spe- 
cial treatment. 

In cases of eczema about the nostrils, a cause 
may he sought in pediculi capitis (head lice). 

In referring cases for treatment, school physi- 
cians, in addition to the diagnosis, should state the 
symptoms upon which the diagnosis is based, for 
the benefit of the family physician or specialist. 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

Scabies (the Itch)—A contagious skin disease, 
due to an animal parasite which burrows in the 
skin, causing intense itching and scratching. The 
disease usually begins upon the hands and arms, 
spreading over the whole body, but does not affect 
the face and scalp. Between the fingers, on the 
front of the wrist, at the bend of the elbows, and 
near the armpits are favorable locations for the dis- 
ease; but in persons of cleanly habits the disease 
may not show at all wpon the hands, and its real na- 
ture is determined only after a most thorough and 
careful examination. There is a great variation 
in the extent and severity of this disease, lack of 
personal care and cleanliness always favoring its 
development. Scratching soon brings about an in- 
fection of the skin with some of the pus-producing 
germs, and the disease is then accompanied by im- 
petigo, or a pus infection of the skin. 

At the present time itch is very common and 
widespread, and, because of the great variation in 
its severity, mild cases have been mistaken for 
hives, eczema, etc., the real condition not being rec- 
ognized, and the disease spread in consequence. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION.—(II.) 


BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


All children who are scratching or have an irrita- 
tion upon the skin should be examined for scabies. 

It is very important that all infected members of 
a family be treated till cured, else the disease is 
passed back and forth from one to another. It is 
also important that all underclothing, bedding. 
towels, etc., things that come in contact with the 
body, be boiled when washed. 

All cases of scabies should be excluded from 
school until cured. 


Pediculi Capitis (Head Lice)—An _ extremely 
common accident among children, either from 
wearing cach others’ hats and caps, or hanging 
them on each others’ pegs, or from combs and 
brushes. No person should be blamed for having 
lice,—only for keeping them. 

The irritation caused by vermin in the scalp leads 
to scratching, which in turn causes an inflammation 
of the skin of the neck and scalp. The skin then 
easily becomes infected with some of the pus- 
producing germs, and large or small scabs and 
crusts are formed from the dried matter and blood. 
Along with this condition the glands back of the 
ears and in the neck become swollen, and may be 
very painful and tender. 

The condition of pediculosis is most easily de- 
tected by looking for the eggs (nits), which are al- 
ways stuck onto the hair, and are not readily 
brushed off. The condition is, best treated bv kill- 
ing the living parasites with crude petroleum, and 
then getting rid of the nits. With boys this is 
easy,—a close hair-cut is all that is needed; with 
girls, by using a fine-toothed comb wet in alcohol 
or vinegar, which dissolves the attachment of the 
eggs to the hair. All combs and brushes must be 
carefully cleansed. 

Children with pediculosis should be excluded 
from school until their heads are clean. By chap- 
ter 383, Acts of 1906, parents who neglect or rcfuse 
to care for their children in this respect may be 
prosecuted under the compulsory attendance law. 

Ringworm —A vegetable parasitic disease of the 
skin and scalp. When it occurs upon the skin, it 
vields readily to treatment; but upon the scalp it is 
extremely chronic. Ringworm of the skin usually 
appears on the face, hands, or arms,—rarely upon 
the body,—in varying sized more or less perfect 
One or more, usually not widely sepa- 
All ringea 


circles. 
rated, may be present at the same time. 
eruptions upon the skin should be examined for 
ringworm. 

When the disease attacks the scalp, the hairs fall 
or break off near the scalp, leaving dime to dollar- 
sized areas nearly hald. The scalp in these areas is 
ustially dry and somewhat scaly, but may be swollen 
and crusted. The disease spreads at the cireumfer- 
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ence of the area, and new areas arise from scratch- 
ing, etc. 

Another disease, somewhat like ringworm of the 
scalp, is known as favus,—a disease much more 
common in Europe than America. In this disease 
quite abundant crusts of a yellowish color are pres- 
ent where the process is active. The roots of the 
hairs are killed, so that the loss of hair from this 
disease is permanent, a scar remaining when the 
condition is cured. 

Care must be taken to see that all combs and 
brushes are thoroughly cleansed, and to prevent 
children wearing each others’ hats, caps, etc. 

‘Children with ringworm should not be allowed 
to attend school. 

Impetigo—A disease characterized by few or 
many large or small flat or elevated pustules or fes- 
ters upon the skin. The condition is often sec- 
ondary to irritation or itching diseases of the skin 
(hives, lice, ‘tch), and scratching starts up a pus in- 
fection. 

The disease most often appears upon the face, 
neck, and hands: less often upon the body and 
sealp. The size of the spots varies very much, and 
they often run together to form on the face large 
superficial sores, covered with thick, dirty, yellow- 
ish or brownish crusts. 

The disease is contagious, and often spread by 
towels and things handled. 

Children having impetigo should not be allowed 
to attend school until all sores are healed and the 
skin is smooth. 

DISEASES OF THE BONES AND JOINTS. 

All noticeable lameness, whether sudden or con- 
tinued, may indicate serious joint trouble, or may 
be due to improper shoes. These cases, as well as 
curvatures of the spine, as indicated by habitual 
faulty postures at the desk or in walking, should be 
referred for medical inspection. 

Spinal curvature should be suspected when one 
shoulder is habitually raised or dropped, or when 
the child leans to the side, or shows persistent 
round shoulders. 

Complaints’ of persistent “growing pains’ ocr 
“rheumatism” may be the earliest signs of serious 
disease of the joints. 


FIRST HOURS OF THE YEAR. 


In the midst of all sorts of cares attendant upon 
opening of school, be as constantly as possible con- 
scious that to pupils the experiences during first 
hours are of special significance. Impressicns 
gained by children now are hard to erase—impres- 
sions helpful or discouraging, happy or wretched, 
right or wrong. 

If the teacher so wills it, each “kid,” be he one of 
any reasonable number in class, gets now the im- 
pression that his teacher is “fine”! Surely this is 
the most nearly all-sufficient of experienees for him 
these first days. 

Refuse to be appalled, or frightened, or even dis- 
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gusted by any first conditions whatever. If there 
be an occasion in the course of the year when that 
sort of brain-occupation is timely, it certainly is 
not now—too much else todo. And how often our 
worrying is thrown away upon conditions that 
change befcre we really have a good look at them! 

Slow and accurate progress now means swift and 
accurate progress later. 

Fear not to permit yourself the luxury of being 
influenced more by common sense than by a sense 
of your own dignity. 

Between teacher and pupil, all understanding, 
each of the other, that requires study must be on 
the teacher’s side; the child cannot study the 
grown person’s mind to understand it. He is in 
this, as in so mary ways, at the teacher’s mercy. 

It is a level-headed teacher that husbands 
strength with especial care these first days—as will 
surely and plainly be seen by any doubter who 
adopts the plan. 

While the fine fall weather lasts, be out of doors 
every possible minute. 

aus S. P. Peckham. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY OUTLINE USED IN 
THE HUGH O’BRIEN DISTRICT, PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT, BOSTON. 


PREPARED BY MISS I. M. DUGUID. 


First week—Positions. 

1. Walking, backbone. 

2. Standing, chest. 

3. Sitting, shoulders. 

4. Working, feet, head. 
Second week—Cleanliness. 

1. Face, ears; classes in washing. 

2. Hands; classes in washing. 

3. Teeth; classes in brushing. 
4. Nails. 


Speech. 
Third week—Cleanliness—(continued). 
1. Hair. 
2. Feet. 
3. Nose, use, need of handkerchief. 
4. Body, bath once a day; once a week a neces- 


sity. 

5. Clothing. 
Fourth week; use of 

1. Ear—hearing, training to distinguish be- 
tween loud, soft, harsh, pleasant, near, far, persons 
by voices, material by sound emitted when struck, 
as wood, iron, dishes, etc. 

2. Eye—seeing, train to name qualities, mate- 
rial, etc. 

3. Nose—smelling. 

4. Hair—protection of. 

5. Nails. 
Fifth week ; care of 

1. Ear—use of pins, etc. 

2. Eve—dim light, work too near. 

3. Nose—useful, but often offensive if ne- 
glected. 

4. Tair. 

5. Nails—biting, ete 
Sixth week—Senses, 
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1. Seeing, location of each. 
2. Hearing, facts learned by. 
3. Feeling, one alone. 
4. Tasting, story of Helen Keller. 
5. Smelling. 
Seventh week—Food. ) 


1. Hunger—why do we eat? Growth, strength, 
warmth. 

2. Time of eating—thorough mastication. 

3. Kinds of food—eggs, milk, bread, potatoes. 

4. Quantity—overeating. 

5. Table manners. 

Eighth week—Drinking. 

1. Thirst—what animals drink? 

2. Best drinks—water, milk. 

3. Time for drinking. 

4. Need of fluids—four-fifths of body water. 

5. Injurious drinks. 

Ninth week—Sleep. 

1. Needed by animals and plants. 

2. Time to retire and rise. “Early to bed,” etc. 

3. Effects of plenty of sleep—strengthens will, 
muscles, nerves, digestive organs. Cheerful, 
happy. 

4. Position while sleeping. 

5, Preparation for sleeping—clean clothes, clean 
bed, fresh air, clean body. 

Tenth week—Growth. 
1. Helps to growth:— 
(a) Wholesome food. 
(b) Fresh air, sunshine. 
(c) Exercises, work, play, etc. 
(d) Rest, sleep. 

2. Hindrances—unwholesome food, etc. 
Eleventh week—Bodies as a Whole. 

1. Head—brain (protected by skull). 

2. Trunk—lungs, heart, stomach, spine, ribs. 

3. Extremities—leg—one bone from hip to 
knee; two bones knee to ankle. Arm—upper and 
fore arm. 

4. Hand and foot—adaptation to special use. 
Twelfth week—Simple Remedies. 

1. For nose bleed. 

For burns, scalds. 
For bruises. 
For faintness. 
For headache. 
First Grade. 

Position—sitting, standing (chest, head, helping 
oneself to grow tall). 

Playing—of kittens, puppies, children. | What 
is gained by play? (Strength, endurance, etc.) 
How children should play. 

Clothing—of animals. Why necessary? Proper 
clothing for children throughout the year. 

Cleanliness—of animals—birds—by stories, pic- 
tures, etc. . 

Of children—face, hands, nails, nose, hair, feet, 
whole body. 

Of clothing. 

Of speech. 

Of home. 

Of schoolroom and yard. 

Of street. 

Eating and drinking. How we feel at certain 
times of the day. Food necessary to satisfy hun- 
ger. 
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Benefits of wholesome food and drink, 

Best food and drink for children. 

Time for eating. 

Resting—why rest is a necessity. Time for re- 
tiring, getting up. Conditions for restful sleep— 
fresh air, clean bed, clean body, clean conscience, 
kind thought for every body. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING SPELLING. 


BY FREDERIC ANDRES. 


A certain New England secondary school con- 
ducts regularly a spelling examination and a spell- 
ing class. The examination must be taken by ev- 
ery student in the school, except those who have 
already “passed” it by spelling correctly 175 out of 
200 dictated words. All missing more than sixty 
words in any such examination must attend the 
spelling class, which meets for fifteen minutes 
daily, outside the regular time for recitations. Un- 
der this system, the class last fall included, in a 
school of 275, over eighty students, fifty of whom 
had been in the class in previous years. As such 
a situation demanded a spelling reform unlike that 
favored by Brander Matthews the class was used for 
a series of experiments that may have interest else- 
where. 

The first subject to receive attention was the 
text-book. For years the work had been based on 
a series of lessons in which words were grouped 
without system. This was exchanged for a book in 
which words were grouped to illustrate the helpful 
rules—few but important; the derivation of words; 
the pronunciation of words frequently mispro- 
nounced. It included lists of words used in studies 
of the school course; exercises where words were 
to be written in connected paragraphs as well as in 
columns; and lessons where the letters frequently 
changed were made prominent by being printed in 
larger type than the rest of the word. In short, the 
book was modern, compiled in accordance with the 
best ideas about teaching spelling. 

Next, the method of conducting the class was 
changed. The only possible method for such a 
large class had been supposed to be the assigning 
of a lesson to be studied at home, the dictating of 
twenty words from this lesson, the exchanging of 
books and marking of one another’s work, the re- 
writing from five to ten times of every misspelled 
word. In place of this, arrangements were made 
for the marking of the books and re-writing of the 
misspelled words out of class. The time saved, 
half of the fifteen minutes at the disposal of the 
class, was used for oral spelling. 

Oral spelling for eighty pupils was, of course, im- 
practicable. Groups of ten or fifteen were selected 
daily in such ways that all the class would get some 
drill, and the most needy would receive most help. 

While the oral spelling was designed to reach the 
poorest spellers, attempts were made in another 
way to stir the best. Many of these better students 
had looked upon the work as drudgery, not worth 
serious attention. As five lessons on which real 
work is done have more educational value than ten 
receiving only perfunctory attention, a promise was 
made to excuse fora week any students whose 


[Comtinued on page 270.] 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(II.) 
AN OPTIMIST NEVERTHELESS. 


If there be a God in Heaven and in earth, or if 
there be a creative and directive force, personal or 
impersonal, and if God, the survival of the fittest, 
or projected efficiency, is active among the sons of 
men, then there are no accidents in nature or in 
human nature. 

Assuming that there are no accidents, then there 
is a purpose in complicating this young republic 
with more intricate problems of evil than are to be 


_ found in any other people, ancient or modern, with 


more almost than have all other nations of our own 
day. 

This is the only nation that has ever brought a 
savage race to its own home and taken it to its own 
bosom, until 12,000,000 strong we have them now 
near our heart. 

This is the only nation that ever took the poor 
and the rebellious of nine entirely distinct peoples, 
took them in their poverty and gave them welcome. 
We, alone, of all nations of earth have taken the 
prodigals of all peoples and languages under the 
sun and have killed for them the fatted calf as 
though they were our own. 

In their own land all these people were against 
their governments and they have come here to be 
against this government. With rare exceptions they 
have sought naturalization and the ballot for the 
express purpose of using it against the govern- 
ment that has made the conditions that have at- 
tracted them to our shores. But for the noble ex- 
ceptions, but for noble influences that have made 
the best of them heroic leaders in great crises, this 
prodigal son business would long since have left us, 
fluttering with dying gasp beside Babylon, Greece, 
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and Rome as an hysterical incident rather than an 
historical chapter in the world’s history. 

We lead the civilized world in desperate deeds of 
violence. We kill many more people in passion 
and through carelessness than any other nation, we 
steal more, legally and illegally, officially and indi- 
vidually, violently and fraudulently than they do in 
any other nation. 

There is more impurity of life brought to the 
knowledge of the world here than elsewhere. We 
have assassinated more of our chief rulers than any 
other nation on earth. Indeed it is not easy to 
think of any phase of desperate rascality in| which 
we do not lead the world. 

We have the record up-to-date and we have the 
conditions to continue it unless—but that is another 
story. We are the only nation producing a Harry 
Thaw, a Stanford White, and a host of other unde- 
sirable specialists in evil. 

It is not easy to lift the lid and see the seething 
cauldron of vice among rich and poor, in official 
and social, conventional and radical life and be an 
optimist, but I am. 

It is easy to gaze upon conditions in this land to- 
day until one wonders if he does believe there is a 
God in Heaven. But because of America as_ she 
is to-day do we believe that there is a God in earth 
and Heaven. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(VI.) 
FUNDAMENTAL PERIOD,.—(IL.) 


The third, fourth and fifth grades must concen- 
trate upon all processes of arithmetic. The scheme 
of spreading the arithmetic over the eight years is 
wholly out of joint. There is nothing desirable to be 
taught in arithmetic that cannot be easily taught 
children by the fifth grade. The one caution is 
that only reasonably small numbers and simple frac- 
tions be used. There are applications of number, 
and square root, which if taught at all do not come 
under the head of fundamentals, and belong later 
on in the course. The arithmetic must be _ thick- 
ened if need be in this period, but so long as any 
number of pupils leave school life at the close of the 
fifth grade, efficiency is to be secured regardless of 
the amount of other and even interesting matter 
eliminated. 

The same is true of grammar and language. It 
is a condition and not a theory with which we deal. 
It is not a question as to whether or not technical 
grammar can be best taught in the fifth or seventh 
grade. So much of it as is fundamental must be 
taught in this period and in such a way that it can 
be understood and made use of. 

Whatever freaks and philosophers may ultimately 
discover, for the present it is generally agreed 
thatit does help the ordinary mortal, old and young, 
to know a noun from a verb, a plural from a singu- 
lar verb, a noun from a pronoun, and a compara- 
tive from a superlative adjective. So much of this 
as is considered fundamental will be taught ina 
simple manner by the fifth grade, even if several 
popular features of the school life for this periodare 
suspended. 

Children, notably boys, are not to be “kept back” 
in these grades. 
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“What?” I hear someone say, “What, not if the 
child does not get his per cent?” 

He must get his per cent. That is the teacher’s 
business, but if he does not he must make these 
grades. He will leave school, except where the 
child labor law keeps him in school, and this law 
is not seriously enforced in many states as a whole, 
by the time he has been in school five years, and, if 
so, he needs all the work of the five grades even if 
he has not all of it to perfection. It is morally cer- 
tain that he will not have any of it to perfection. 
If he is not standing up to the work, simplify it 
for him, but don’t throw him by using something 
just a little beyond him. If he cannot get his per- 
cent in dividing 986, 432, 789, by 4,798 then try 
him on dividing 684 by 23. 

I hear some one say, “What! Would you give a 
boy a second chance on an examination? Would 
you give him an easier question if he failed on the 
one given to the class as a whole?” 

Certainly, there is nothing more heathenish than 
the Dickensesque burlesque on education, that the 
way to discover what a boy knows is by finding out 
what forty-nine others know. 

What you are supposed to wantto know is whether 
that boy has the cssential principle of dividing by 
long division. If you give him too large numbers 
you are testing the extent of his power to escape 
brain fatigue. You are testing his brain endurance 
and not his knowledge of the process. Out of a 
group of ten pupils there are ten degrees of brain 
fatigue. In an example like the first given above, 
there are fifty chances for a child to make a mistake 
in multiplication, subtraction, and the placing of 
figures, even if he knows perfectly how to use long 
division. You are a heathen, educationally, if you 
make fifty children take fifty chances each to be de- 
feated. Everywhere else in the world, except in 
school, we give a handicap to the one who is out- 
classed. 

In the high school and college where there is 
more of the sporting element and less of the essen- 
tial character, we can advertise an examination for 
the 2.40, 2.20, 2.10 classes as it were, and let every 
student take the consequences, but in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades, at least, you must temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, the examination to the 
individual. Each slow child who is likely to leave 
school early must be given every advantage of the 
doubt. 


BENEFIT OF VACATION. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer had a_ refreshing and 
vigorous editorial last week. Here it is in part:— 
“The Teacher’s Institute has afforded pleasing ev 
idence of the splendid recuperation of the army of a 
thousand and five teachers of the public school sys- 
tem of Cincinnati. The testimony carried in the 
faces and forms of the teachers of the great benefits 
that have come to them through their outing is 
cheering and important to them, to the forty thou- 
sand pupils they must again encounter in the com- 
ing week and to the general public. To the great 
majority there has come a splendid tonic out of the 
vacation recently closed. How necessary to them 
is this rest and change of scene and air can be ap- 
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preciated by those who have an idea of the nerve 
racking influence of the schoolroom, as day after 
day the same faces are encountered, the same drill 
carried out, the same atmosphere inhaled. There 
has been much of interest to be observed in the ap- 
pearance of this congregation of teachers, mostly 
ladies of course, who have come together each 
morning in their institute to listen to words of en- 
couragement and advice from more or less distin- 
guished speakers. They are of all ages, from the 
teens into the sixties, and each of them seems 
stamped with the freshness of complete rest. There 
are young misses, spinsters of the thirties and for- 
ties, and many who are so far advanced in life as to 
no longer think of any possibility of change in daily 
routine, except the vacation, ‘short of complete and 
honorable retirement, or the grave. Certainly their 
appearance is now most encouraging. They have 
been during many weeks here, there, and every- 
where; some in the country merely, some to the 
mountains, some to the lakes, and some to the sea- 
shore. But they all come back to us and to their 
wearing duties freshened remarkably by their rest 
and outing.” 


a a 


CHILD LABOR. 


Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., of Massachusetts 
says: “We in Massachusetts take care of our 
children and of our public schools. How about the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania? How about the cot- 
ton mills of the states with fine anti-child labor laws 
but no adequate encouragement? Why does capi- 
tal for cotton mills seeking dividends leave the 
states where there are laws safeguarding child la- 
bor, and go to states where there is either no law 
or no enforcement of the law? Frankly, why 
should we fear national prohibition of child labor? 
Why should not a national law wipe out this inhu- 
mane—l had almost said inhuman—line of cleav- 
age between states? If it is a menace to American 
citizenship that an uneducated child should be 
forced out of the schools and into the mill or sweat 
shop in New York, it is equally a menace that that 
child’s life should be so dwarfed and starved in any 
part of the United States.” 


a 
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GOVE—-GREENLEE—CHADSEY. 


Until five years ago the schools of Denver were 
in three divisions, the east, the north, the west. 
For a quarter of a century Adam Gove was super- 
intendent of the schools of the east, for about fif- 
teen years LouisC. Greenlee was superinten- 
dent of the west and for about two years Charles E, 
Chadsey was superintendent of the north. 

Five years ago the three districts were consoli- 
dated into one Denver system with Mr. Gove as 
superintendent. After one year he retired and Mr. 
Greenlee succeeded him, and now after four years 
he retires, Mr. Chadsey succeeding him. It was a 
trying situation for Mr. Gove, equally trying for 
Mr. Greenlee, and time only can tell what will be 
the experience of Mr. Chadsey. It was impossible 
for such a merger to escape the traditional preju- 
dices of years of rivalry. It is to Mr. Chadsey’s ad- 
vantage that he was but a short time a northender. 
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Im his case opportunities for prejudices were short 
lived. Mr. Gove and Mr. Greenlee are men emi- 
nent as educational leaders, and Mr. Chadsey’s 
training and experience justify the highest antici- 
pation of efficiency. He is a native of Nebraska, 
was educated in an eastern university, has been 
principal of the Durango, Colorado, high school, 
superintendent of the Durango schools, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent of the North 
Denver schools, and assistant of the Consolidated 
Denver schools. This is as complete an official edu- 
cational character as could be asked of any can- 
didate. 


COSTLY SEMINARY. 


William A. Peffer, Jr., and William F. Dorsey, 
proofreaders of the Government printing office, 
were fined $37 each for passing the word “ceme- 
tery” for “seminary” in an educational report. 
There are places where mistakes are costly. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


“Progress” says that women have some form of 
school suffrage in the following states and terri- 
tories: Kansas Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado,New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Utah, Idaho, Delaware, Wisconsin, Wyoming, IIli- 
nois, Oklahoma, Washington. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


An eleven-year-old girl of good family in Mis- 
souri committed suicide by taking poison, fearing 
punishment because she played truant. What can 
be done aboyt it? Shall truancy be winked at be- 
cause one truant committed suicide? Certainly 
not. ‘The time for that girl to be afraid was when 
she played truant. Judge Lindsey’s greatest sen- 
tence is, “Be afraid to do wrong, not of the conse- 
quences of doing wrong.” Let every teacher use 
every oecasion to lead children to appreciate the 
difference between being afraid to do wrong and 
being afraid of punishment for doing wrong. 


CHICAGO PENSION SCHEME. 


After many years the Chicago teachers secured 
a satisfactory pension law by which their fund of 
$100,000 voli.‘ ciiy built up is to be augmented by 
a compulsory annual payment by each teacher and 
an appropriation of about $30,000 a year from inter- 
est on the taxes. This would build up the fund rapid- 
ly andreliably. It is administered by a pension board 
of nine members, of whom the teachers elect six of 
their own number, two members of the board of 
education elected by the board and the secretary of 
the board of education, ex-officio. 

Chicago has a strange way of doing some things 
Nothing is so ideal that some one will not try to 
undo it. Consequently the payment of the $30,000 
to the furd is held up because someone thinks it is 
unconstitutional! Oh, ye constitution! | What 
crimes are committed in thy name. 
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WISCONSIN’S CHILD LABOR LAW. 


The new child labor law of Wisconsin prohibits 
the employment of children under fourteen years 
of age at any gainful occupation duting school 
months, and requires those between fourteen and 
sixteen years to have a special permit from a judge 
or factory inspector to engage in any such work. 
No child under sixteen years can be permitted to 
work over ten hours a day of fifty-five hours a week, 
nor can any under that age be employed at any 
time in places where liquor or tobacco is_ sold or 
dangerous machinery used or in a theatre or to op- 
erate an elevator. The penalty ranges from a fine 
of $25 to $100, or imprisonment in jail for not to 
exceed thirty days, or both fine and imprisonment. 


“Can we support a National Educational Associ- 
ation?” asks a contemporary. Well, it rather looks 
that way. There was never a rockier time than 


this year and yet we shall put several thousands 


of dollars into the interest yielding fund. The 
National Educational Association will support it- 
self without giving anxiety to anyone. 


Newton, Mass., has raised Superintendent Frank 
E. Spaulding’s salary heartily and unanimously 
from $4,000 to $5,000. For once everyone in New- 
ton is enthusiastically admiring the superintendent. 
They declare with emphasis that they have the best 
superintendent in New England. 


No witch was ever burned at Salem, Massachu- 
setts. Will sensational speech makers and writers 
stop talking about the burning of witches at Salem? 
It merely advertises their stupid ignorance. 


The University of Pennsylvania’s summer school 
had 360 students from twenty-two states and six 
foreign countries. There were 217 men and 143 
women, all of which is significant. 

St. Paul has also made a notable advance in sal- 
aries—the grade teachers from $800 to $950, high 
school teachers from $1,200 to $1,500, grammar 
principals from $1,500 to $1,700. 

Nearly one-half of the women teachers (46.8 per 
cent.) are under twenty-five years of age. Eighty 
per cent. are under thirty-five years. 

The university summer schools as a whole were 
eminently successful this year. ‘They will grow in 
size as well as in usefulness. 

One Missouri city board of education has made 
a law that teachers cannot go to dances except on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 

The feature of the season is the school garden 
exhibit. It is now so general that whoever is not 
“in it,” is “out of it.” 

Here’s a Yankee guess that the public schools 
will solve the labor problem. 

High school fraternities 
to travel this year. 


will have a hard road 


University of Wisconsin gets a million dollars 
from the legislature. 

Yale has increased in attendance thirty per cent. 
in seven years. 


Wisconsin is to have a new normal school at 


La Crosse. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


BRIBERS AND BRIBED. 


There are, of course, always two parties to any 
act of bribery, the man who pays and the man who 
takes the bribe. Conviction of either is difficult, 
but while the man who takes the bribe does some- 
times get caught and punished, it happens more 
rarely that justice overtakes the briber. It was ac- 
cepted, therefore, as the expected thing when it was 
announced some weeks ago that the first attempt 
to convict one of the traction company officials who 
had been concerned in the bribing of San Fran- 
cisco supervisors had failed through a disagree- 
ment of the jury. Now, however, the cheerful news 
comes that the second attempt—whether because 
of stronger evidence or a better jury— has been 
successful; and the vice-president of a telephone 
and telegraph company, convicted of bribing a su- 
pervisor to vote his way on a franchise, has been 
sentenced to keep the city’s ex-mayor company for 
five years in the penitentiary. This is a wholesome 
and greatly needed lesson. 


THE GREAT NAVAL CRUISE. 


The navy department is busy getting ready for 
the great cruise of the battleship fleet from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It is now announced that 
eighteen battleships instead of sixteen, as at first 
planned, will make up the fleet. It will be an as- 
semblage of fighting strength such as has never be- 
fore been seen under the American flag; and while 
it conveys no belligerent message, it will serve as 
an admonition to the more aggressive nations that 
the United States is abundantly able to protect both 
of its coasts and the Panama canal when completed, 
into the bargain. One preliminary of the cruise 
which is agitating the department is a pretty gen- 
eral shifting of commanders of the ships in favor of 
younger men. It is intimated that not less than 
thirteen or fourteen of such changes will be made 
before the fleet sails. 


A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 


Apropos of this cruise, an incident has just oc- 
curred in the Pacific that may yet demonstrate that 
the course of the administration in ordering this 
trip of the battleship fleet was not so ill-considered 
and precipitate as some arm-chair critics have re- 
garded it. News has come that a band of Japanese 
“explorers”has occupied the sandy island of Pratas, 
which is only 120 miles distant from the Phillipines, 
and that the Japanese flag has been hoisted over it. 
This island and Pratas reef, which is near by, en- 
close a large lagoon which would afford excellent 
anchorage for a war fleet. The island hitherto has 
been regarded as belonging to China,—at least it 
has been a rendezvous for Chinese fishermen. Its 
only conceivable value is as a naval base; and the 
only conceivable motive of the Japanese in estab- 
lishing themselves there is to have such a base 
within easy distance of the Philippines. 


RACE AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 
Reference was made in this colo:.. * week to 

the fact that the irruption of Japanese imi: 
is troubling the population of British Columbia al- 


most as much as the labor unions of California ; and 
that an Oriental Exclusion League has already been 
formed at Vancouver. Now we have a still more 
surprising manifestation of this blending of the race 
and labor questions. This time it is the Japanese 
who are complaining of Chinese labor. The officials 
of the province of Kagoshima have forced the 
constructors of a government railroad to discharge 
100 Chinese coolies, and they are to be expelled in 
conformity with a special regulation under whicla 
such action against aliens may be taken by the local 
authorities even after the admission of the aliens 
has been legally authorized. The Japanese object 
to Chinese coolies on precisely the same ground 
on which the Californians object to the Japanese,— 
that they work for lower wages than the natives. 
ANOTHER “POGROM” AT ODESSA. 

The unhappy Jewish population of Odessa has 
again been’ attacked without provocation by the 
savage “Black Hundreds.” The pretext for the 
massacre was the explosion of a bomb in the court- 
vard of the police station, by which several police 
officers were killed. But the explosion was an acci- 
dent,—the result of careless handling of a bomb b 
a lieutenant of police, who was among those killed. 
The Jews had nothing to do with it, but a “pogrom” 
had for some time been planned, and any pretext 
would have served. With a curious display of fer- 
ocity the mob attacked first, certain Jewish mourn- 
ers who were gathered in the Jewish cemetery pray- 
ing at the graves of their kindred. And, as has hap- 
pened more than once before, at Odessa and else- 
where, the police were passive spectators of the 
rioting. 

QUEER DOINGS IN CHINA. 

Precisely what is going on at Pekin is not very 
clear from the despatches, but it really seems as if 
the Dowager Empress, who was recently reported 
as moribund, was very much alive an@ was busy in- 
troducing highly important reforms. She has been 
impressed, it appears, by the alarming growth of 
anti-Manchu or revolutionary sentiment in China, 
and is endeavoring to forestall possibly violent 
demonstrations of this sentiment by ordering the 
disbandment of the Manchu banner troops, pro- 
viding for the marriage of the daughters of China- 
men into the imperial family, and doing away with 
the special privileges of the Manchus. Also she 
has gathered about her the most progressive and 
able statesmen in the empire, and seems to intend 
to be guided by their counsels. All of which looks 
like a working out of the national destiny of China 
on a higher and more liberal plane than 
have seemed possible a few years ago. 

A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 

General Brugere, ex-commander-in-chief of the 
l‘rench army, is quoted as_ saying that it may re- 
quire ten years of French effort, the sacrifice of 
thousands of men, and the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of franes to effect 
Morocco. 


would 


the pacification of 
This is a gloomy prediction, but it ap- 
pears to be justified by the situation. 


It is certain 


[Continued on | page 276.) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING SPELLING. 
(Continued from page 265.] 


work should be perfect for the preceding week. 
This aroused a few students, who were excused 


nearly half of the time, and in the subsequent exam- - 


ination, changed their records, from more than 
sixty to less than twenty-five words misspelled. 

In connection with these exemptions, an evil was 
speedily disclosed. As a list was being posted, a 
student remarked, “I could be excused if I did what 
some. of those fellows do.” In dictating the words, 
the teacher had stood ona raised platform at the 
end of the room, but remembering Mr. Alger’s es- 
say on “Moral Overstrain,” he walked up and down 
the aisles, after that, repeating the words and 
keeping a sharp watch. The unpleasant part was 
accepted as inevitable with a large class ofimmature 
pupils. 

As time went on the interest of rivalry was added 

for the sake of boys who were discouraged by 
their vain attempts to make no mistakes, but who 
could hope to write only four words incorrectly 
where there had been five incorrect words before. 
The class was. divided into sides, as nearly equal as 
possible in numbersand in ability or inability to spell- 
The division showing the best average was excused, 
while the rest were given oral drill. This method 
proved most successful when a contest between two 
well-matched divisions was continued a week, with 
daily announcement of the comparative standing 
and a promise of exemption of the winners for a 
week. 
After twelve weeks of such drill, another examin- 
ation was given. Although the 200 words were not 
taken merely from what had been studied, and al- 
though some pupils not previously in the class were 
added to its number, the size was reduced over one 
half. 

With the smaller class, more and more oral work 
was done, especially in pronouncing words that are 
misspelled because mispronounced, and in syllabi- 
cation, in which the pupils were found deplorably 
weak. Spelling matches, which were tried, at- 
tracted more attention to the people who made mis- 
takes than to the correct way of spelling the words. 
The method recommended so highly by Dr. Burn- 
ham, in the Pedagogical Seminary of December, 
1906, was also faithfully tried, with the resulting be- 
lief that careful copying, pronouncing the word as 
it is written, is valuable as an additional method, 
but, for secondary students, takes too much time 
and is insufficient by itself. 

In the final examination of the year, only fifteen 
missed more than sixty words. The reduction of 
the class from eighty to fifteen certainly justified the 
work. In the mind of the experimenter, it brought 
new proof of the following by no means original 
conclusions :— 

1. Although some pupils can not be taught to 
spell well, most are capable of improvement. 

2. Incidental work is not sufficient for all. 

if A modern well-arranged text-book is valu- 
able. 


4. Oral spelling and pronunciation of syllables 
and words are indispensable. 


5.. Variety of method is necessary. 
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6. Different incentives must be tried to appeal 
to different students. 

7. Care and ingenuity may be used in teaching 
spelling as well as in teaching geometry or Latin, 
and is as profitably expended. 


NEW SWEDISH GAMES. 


Miss Glen Whealon of Cleveland, O.,is in charge 
of the recent importation of Swedish games 
brought over by Jakob Bolin for the benefit of 
youngsters of New York’s schools. These games 
have no properties, it is true, but are just as really 
an importation as though every one of them were 
nickel-plated and feather-edged. They have been 
family treasures of the children of Sweden for 
hundreds of years, and kindergartners believe they 
are the most wholesome, joyous, and_ beneficial 
children’s games yet found. Mr. Bolin, who 
brought them over, taught them to Miss Whealon, 
who is in turn engaged in teaching them to the 
teachers of this and other cities. Every morning 
a group of teachers gather at the summer gymna- 
sium of the New York University, and Miss 
Whealon actually plays the games with them. 
The Swedish words of the songs are replaced by 
English, but otherwise the games are just as they 
have been played by the little ones of the North- 
land for centuries. One is the “country game,” in 
which the child entering the ring of other children 
responds to a question that he comes from “Laugh- 
ing Land,” for example, and the children laugh in 
response and sing an appropriate verse. Another 
is a complicated march and another is a grand 
merry-go-round which ends ina_ great whirl of 
dancing couples. Many of these games are illus- 
trative of fairy stories and combine opportunity 
for slight dramatization, acting, play, muscular de- 
velopment, and stimulation of the child’s imagina- 
tive, musical, and poetic side. 


SWEET PEPPER. 


The clethra or white alder is known also as sweet 
pepper. With perhaps only one exception, the 
witch-hazel, it is the lastshrub to bloom. Every- 
where one sees it now by the wayside and in deep 
woods, the pure white flowers borne in upright ra- 
cemes, handsome and very fragrant. It has a ca- 
lyx of five sepals, with which alternate five distinct 
petals obovate in shape. The stamens, ten in num- 
ber, slightly project as a rule from the corolla, the 
anthers being inversely arrow-shaped and opening 
by pores or slits at their bases. This suggests the 
heath family, to which clethra, in, common with so 
many handsome wild-flowers, belongs. The fruit 
is a capsule or dry pod, with three valves or pieces. 

A valve in botany is thus seen to designate some- 
thing different from its ordinary significance. 

There are two species of clethra, the alder- 
leaved,which is ours, and the southern Clethra acu- 
minata, which is often of tree-like proportions 
and with more pointed, thin leaves. In ours the 
foliage is glossy. It has a_wide range from Maine 
to Virginia, near the coast, and even farther south- 
ward. 

These shrubs are well worthy of cultivation and 
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it has ere now excited the writer’s ire to see exter- 
minated from our public grounds what in England 
is valued and introduced at high cost. This fault of 
reckless extermination of our native shrubbery, 
simply because it is not foreign, is growing less 
common. Those in charge of gardens are begin- 
ning to realize that the plants that grow naturally 
in our climate are precisely the ones we ought to 
foster. The flowers increase in size and beauty un- 
der cultivation. The fragrance is to some persons 
oppressive, but, as tempered by other wood odors 
prevalent at its blossoming time, is delightful. The 
shrubs grow best in a moist, peaty, or sandy soil, 
and it is said may be forced under glass. 

When one learns that neither our black or white 
alders are alders at all, he gets naturally irritated at 
our faulty nomenclature. The black alder so-called 
is an Ilex, the familiar Christmas berry, while the 
white alder, it is seen, belongs to the heath family. 
While clethra “by othername would smell as sweet” 
one naturally prefers to call it by its own. But 
here we run upon the same snag. Clethra is an an- 
cient name of alder, and the whole difficulty arises 
from a resemblance in the leaves. 

A tree-like species, Clethra arborea, comes from 
Madeira, and the oak-leaved species from Jamaica. 
Neither will stand our cold winters. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University. 


* 


TABLES OF MEASURES. 
[Selected from Hamilton’s Arithmetics, published by 
the American Book Company in August, 1907.] 

The standard unit of liquid measure is the gallon. 

One gallon equals 231 cubie inches. 

One cubic foot equals nearly seven and one-half 
gallons. 

Thirty-one and one-half gallons equals one barrel, in 
measuring the capacity of cisterns and vats. 

Sixty-three gallons equals one hogshead, in Measur- 
ing the capacity of cisterns and vats. 

One gallon of water weighs nearly eight and one- 
third pounds. 

One cubic foot of water weighs nearly sixty-two and 
one-half pounds. 

One bushel equals four pecks, equals thirty-two 
quarts, equals sixty-four pints, 

Five and one-half yards equals one rod. 

Sixteen and one-half feet equals one rod. 

3820 rods equals one mile. 

5,280 feet equals one mile. 

One mile equals 320 rods, equals 1,760 yards, equals 
5,280 feet, equals 63,360 inches. 

Our standard unit, the Winchester bushel, used for 
measuring shelled grains, equals 2,150.42 cubic inches, 
or nearly one and one-fourth cubic feet. In form it is 
a cylinder eighteen and one-half inches in diameter and 
eight inches deep. 

The dry gallon equals 268.8 cubie inches, 

The heaped bushel, used for measuring corn in the 
ear, apples, potatoes, ete., equals 2,747.71 cub‘e inches, 
or nearly one and five-ninths cubic feet. 

The standard unit of length is the yard. 

A nautical mile (knot) equals 6,080.27 feet, or nearly 
1.15 common miles. A league equals three nautical 
miles; a fathom, used in measuring the depth of water, 
equals six feet; a hand, used in measuring the height of 
horses, equals four inches. A furlong equals one-eighth 
of a mile. 
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Thirty and one-fourth square yards equals one square 
rod. 
160 square rods equals one acre. 

43,560 square feet equals one acre. 

640 acres equals one square mile. 

One mile square equals one section. 

Thirty-six square miles equals one township. 

The acre is not a square unit like the square foot, the 
square yard, ete. When in the form of a square, it is 
nearly 209 feet on a side. 

Surveyors and engineers formerly used the Gunter’s 
Chain. It is sixty-six feet long and. divided into one 
hundred links of 7.92 inches each. 

They now generally use a steel tape fifty feet to one 
hundred feet long, divided into feet and tenths of a 
foot; or a chain fifty feet to one hundred feet long, 
having links each a foot in length, divided into tenths 
of a foot. 

Land Measure is computed by dividing the number 
of square feet of surface by 43,560, the number of 
square feet in an acre, and changing the decimal of an 
acre to square rods, ete. 

1,728 cubic inches equals 1 cubic foot. 

Twenty-seven cubic feet equals one cubic yard. 

A cubie yard of earth is considered a load. 

A cord of four-foot wood is a pile of wood eight feet 
long and four feet high, the sticks averaging four feet 
in length, making 128 cubic feet in the pile. 

A cord of short wood is a pile of wood eight feet long 
and four feet high, the number of cords in a pile being 
computed by multiplying the length of the pile in feet 
by the height in feet, and dividing the product by 
thirty-two. 

2,000 pounds equals one ton. 

2.240 pounds equals one long ton. 

The standard unit of weight is the pound. 

Sixty pounds equals one bushel of wheat or potatoes. 

Fifty-six pounds equals one bushel of shelled corn or 
rye. 

Thirty-two pounds equals one bushel of oats. 

196 pounds equals one barrel of flour. 

200 pounds equals one barrel of beef or pork. 

The long ton is used in the United States custom 
houses and in the wholesale transactions in coal and 
iron. The long hundredweight equals 112 pounds. 

The unit generally used for weighing diamonds, gems, 
ete., is the carat, which is about 3.2 Troy grains. It is 
used also to express the fineness of gold. BHighteen 
carats fine means eighteen-twenty-fourths pure gold and 
six-twenty-fourths baser metal. 

The true solar year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
46 seconds. ‘The standard unit of time is the day which 
is divided into twenty-four hours, counting from mid- 
night to midnight. In business transactions thirty days 
are considered a month, and twelve months are re- 
garded as a year. 

The unit of English money is the pound. 

The value in United States money of other foreign 
coins is as follows:— 

Ruble, Russia, equals $.515. 

Yen, Japan, equals $.498. 

France, France (Belgium), equals $.193. 

Mark, Germany, equals $.238. 

Crown, Austria-Hungary, equals $.203. 

Lira, Italy, equals $.193. 

Peseta, Spain, equals $.193. 

Peso, Chile, equals $.365. 

Crown, Sweden, equals $.268. 


G. B. R., Washington: The Journal keeps me 
in close touch with the educational world. 
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BEYOND MIND’SEZGRASP. 


Sum ExPENDED By UNCLE SAM FoR ScHoots IN THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS OVER $5,030,000,000. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Over $5,030,000,000 is total of Uncle Sam’s bills 
for common schooling from 1870 to 1905. 

Nothing more vividly portrays the great growth in 
his family and the increase in common-school facilities 
supplied than the following statement of the total of 
the bills for each fifth year of the period named:— 


1905 


291,616,066) 
The yearly amount paid for teachers’ and superin- 


tendents’ salaries increased from $37,832,566 in 1870 to 
$177,462,981 in 1905. 


THE HUGHES MYSTERY. 


The governor of New York excites more wonder at 
present than any other man in public life. Two achieve- 
ments have fixed his character as a freak and a mystery 
—the public utilities bill and the state reapportionment. 
There was need of better control of public service cor- 
porations. The governor did not go to party leaders to 
find out how they felt about it and how many votes 
they would muster for this measure or that. He studied 
the subject itself and formulated a measure which 
seemed to him best suited to meet the public need. He 
refused to play politics to get this measure passed; 
vetoed no private bills to coerce the opposition; bought 
no votes with patronage; declined to surrender one 
feature in order to gain support for another; appeared 
indifferent to the effects of his course upon his indi- 
vidual fortunes or those of the party that elected him; 
simply laid his studiously-devised bill before the Legis- 
lature, which could adopt or reject it, as it pleased, and 
accept the consequences. With reapportionment his 
method was the same. 

This is strange. Because, if any intelligent and fair- 
minded student of politics were asked to express the 
ideal attitude of a chief executive in respect to a meas- 
ure of great public importance, he would describe a 
course identical with that actually pursued by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

In theory, we comprehend and admire the academic. 

To be more interested in working the problem cor- 
rectly than in what one is going to get for it is under- 
standable in a schoolman. 


In a governor it is confusing, 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


a 


MOSQUITO BITES. 


“Yhere are over one hundred species of mosquitoes in 
the United States,” is the declaration made in the ‘*Mos- 
quito Brief’ adopted by the American Mosquito Exter- 
mination Society, at the third annual convention, 

The “brief.” which is designed to convey information 
to laymen regarding the pest and to form the ‘“con- 
fession of faith” of the society, further declares: — 

“Mosquitoes require one to three weeks to develop from 
eggs to winged insects. Some species lay as many as 
300 or 400 eggs at a time. Only few mosquitoes live a 
month. 

Rigid tests prove that certain species are the only nat- 
ural means of transmitting malaria and yellow fever. 
Other diseases are known to be conveyed by mosquitoes, 

Of the domestic varieties the dangerous malarial mos- 
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quitoes are among the most generally distributed. They - 
never seem to travel far—only a few hundre yards. 
Mosquitoes are known to bite more than once. 


Mosquitoes are a needless and dangerous pest. Their 
propagation can be prevented. 
IN THE SWEET BY AND BY. 
“In the Sweet By and By,” written by S. Fillmore 


Bennett, of Elkhorn, Wis., had its birth in a country 
store. Mr. Bennett told the story. 

It was about time for closing business in the evening 
when J. P. Webster, whose melodies have made Wis- 
consin famous, came into the store, feeling somewhat 


depressed. I said: “What is the matter now?” He 
replied: “It is no matter; it will be all right by and 


by. 

I turned to my desk and penned the hymn as fast as 
I could write. I handed it to Mr. Webster. Stepping 
to his desk, he began writing the notes. 

In a few moments he took his violin, and played the 
beautiful melody from the notes. A few moments later 
he had jotted down the notes for the different parts and 
the chorus. 

I do not think it was more than thirty minutes from 
the time I took my pencil to write the words before the 
hymn and the notes had all been completed, and we 
were singing it exactly as it has been sung the world 
over ever since. 


FACTS FROM “WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA.” 


Eight of the nine justices of the supreme court of the 
United States are college men; seven of the eight are 
from denominational colleges. 

Eighteen out of twenty-six Presidents of the United 
States are college men; sixteen of the eighteen were 
from denominational colleges. 


Eighteen of the twerty-six recognized masters in 
American letters are college bred; seventeen of the 


eighteen were from denominational colleges. 

Of the members of Congress of 1905 receiving col.eze 
education, who were prominent enough to be mentioned 
in “Who Is Who,” two-thirds are graduates of den >mi- 
national colleges.—Advocate. 


THE WALDEN EXPERIENCE. 


In the latter part of March, 1845, when he was 
twenty-eight years of age, Thoreau “borrowed an axe 
and went down to the woods by Walden Pond.” Here 
he built. with his own hands, his famous hut, or hermi- 
tuge, and here he lived for nearly two years and a half, 
It is by this episode that he is best known, though 
who understand him would have admired him 
and loved him even without his Walden experience. 
Walden is a beautiful tree-girt pond, about a mile and 
a quarter southeast of Concord—just the place to tempt 
a boy to a camping-out expedition. 


those 


The reason Thoreau 
gave for taking up a somewhat irregular residence on 
the shore of this beautiful sheet of water is character- 
istic, though somewhat obscure. “I went to the woods,” 
he said, “to transact some private business.” And in 
another place he tells us in his pleasantly exaggerated 
way that he was dissatisfied with society and wished 
to prove that he could “get along” very comfortably 
indeed with very little exertion, no dependence on 
others, without working in a factory, or office, or store, 
and that he could have plenty of time to enjoy himseif£ 
in the bargain.—From Gilbert P. Coleman's “The Man 
Who Was Always a Boy,” in St. Nicholas. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, WITH MEN- 
TAL EXERCISES. By Albert Harvey Wheeler, 
Worcester, Mass. Boston: Little, Brown & CO. 
Cloth. 1838 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

One of the happiest thoughts in recent book making 
is the binding by itself of so much of Mr. Wheeler's 
“First Course in Algebra” as can be profitably used in 
a specially good eighth grade class, or by a rural high 
school with limited aspirations for algebra. Here is no 
more than every student should know and as much as 
is requisite for general use by any one who is not to 
use higher mathematics. I confidently believe that this 
book makes it probable that a vastly larger number of 
young people will know algebra for use in life than 
would be the case if they had to study twice as much 
of the subject. The statements of all principles and 
the explanations of all examples are simple and direct. 
Emphasis is placed upon the reason for each step taken, 
whether it be in the proof of a principle or in the 
explanation of an exercise. In the development of the 
subject each new process is based directly upon the 
familiar processes of arithmetic. All the examples are 
new. There are 781 exercises for written solution, 
1.474 for mental solution, and 101 explanatory exam- 
ples,—a total of 2,356 examples. These examples are 
so constructed and graded as to contain a great variety 
of number-combinations, so that the student is con- 
stantly drilled in arithmetic. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
PROBLEMS FOR 


EXPRESSION STUDI4“8, AND 
DEVELOPING TSE VOICE, 

BODY, AND MIND IN READING AND SPEAK- 

ING. By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. Boston: The 

Expression Company, Pierce Building. Cloth. 

819 pp. 

Dr. Curry has a striking personality of thought in 
relation to expression, and it is not the personality of 
the crank but of the student, for Dr. Curry has studied 
in person under the most eminent specialists in all 
parts of the world, has investigated the historical devel- 
opment of elocutionary and vocal training, and searched 
for those fundamental and illustrative points which are 
most helpful to the advancement of all phases of read- 
ing. speaking, and dramatic art. 

This is Dr. Curry’s sixth volume on expression and 
adds materially to his former contributions to this 
science and art to which he is devoting his life most 
zealously. He puts his conscience and conviction into 
this paragraph:— 

“The Muse of Eloquence and the Muse of Liberty, it 
has been said, are twin sisters. A free people must be 
a race of speakers. The perversion or neglect of 
oratory has always been accompanied by the degrada- 
tion of freedom. The importance of speaking to a true 
national life, and to the forwarding of all reforms, can 
hardly be overestimated; but it is no less necessary to 
the development of the individual. Expression is the 
manifestation of life, and speaking in some form: is 
vitally necessary for the assimilation of truth and the 
awakening to a consciousness of personal power. Since 
the invention of printing, the written word has been 
overestimated in education, and living speech has been 
greatly neglected. Recent discoveries of the necessity 
of developing the motor centres have revived interest 
in the living voice.” 


THE NEW HARMONY MOVEMENT. 
Lockwood. New York: 
trated. Cloth. 405 pp. 
Probably this title will mean absolutely nothing to 

80,000,000 of people in the United States, but among 

the other 5,000,000 there will be several to whom it will 

mean much. To those who know what “New Harmony” 

Means this book will be an inexpressible delight. 
Whether or not there will ever be a revival of the 

communistie ardor among prominent persons in America 

there is no question but that Brook Farm and other 

Similar ventures are intensely fascinating to Americans 

of to-day. This study of the “New Harmony Move- 

ment” weaves in the story of other manifestations of 
the same spirit. It is a charming story of the hopes 
and fears, trust and distrust, confident anticipations 
and betrayal of confidence in the years that followed 
the appearance of Robert Owen at New Harmony in 

1826. I have read it with all the zest that I could have 

read a work of fiction. Educationally, there is a fund 


By George B. 
D. Appleton & Co. IDus- 
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of information and endless suggestion. No discussion 
of the early schools of the West can be intelligent that 
has not ever in mind the work at New Harmony just 
before the day of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Theo- 
dore Hough of Simmons College and Professor 
William T. Sedgwick of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Boston: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 321 pp. List price, $1.25. 

These same authors some time ago publishel a werk 
on “The Human Mechanism,” which found favor as an 
able treatise on physiology. The present, volume is a 
reprint of a portion of the former treatise, and is to be 
followed by another work containing the other half. 
This work deals with such themes gs anatomy, alimen- 
tation and digestion, circulation of the blood, respira- 
tion, nutrition, the neryous system, and several others, 
and the treatment of these themes is masterly in every 
respect. The instructor in physiology or his pupils can 
find no saner or surer guidance than this work affords, 
The authors are professors of biology, and this book 
represents the ripest thought of their classroom. 


SOPHOCLES’ AJAX. By Sir Richard C. Jebb. 
Abridged and annotated by A. C. Pearson. London: 


Cambridge University Press. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is one of the best British works on Sophocles’ great 
play of “Ajax.” Simply as a bit of printing it is superb. 
Then Dr. Jebb has long been an acknowledged master 
of annotation in Greek texts. Just why Mr. Pearson 
should think en abridgment of Jebb’s work necessary 
does not appear. Nor is it needful that one should 
know the reason, Here is a very complete piece of 
work in introduction, metrical analysis, and commen- 
tary. It is just the thing to put into the student's hands 
to aid him to grasp the meaning and detect the power 
and beauty of this fine Grecian play. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE MAMMALS. By 
Charles Frederick Holder. New York: American 
Book Company. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 253 pp. 


Price, 60 cents. 

In this, the latest addition to the series of Eclectie 
Readings, the story of the mammals has been presented 
in simple and untechnical language, and in a most 
interesting manner. Dr. Holder is well-known as a 
writer, and in this volume he gives the student a good 
general idea of the structure of the mammalia, the 
principal species, their geographical distribution, and 
their relative economic importance. Many notes and 
incidents from personal experience are introduced. The 
book is supplied with numerous attractive illustrations. 


FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION. By W. U: 
Vreeland and William Koren of Princeton Univer- 
sity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 178 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 
Herein are given briefly and clearly the most impor- 

tant rules of French syntax, and enough material for the 

student to translate from English into French to prove 

a good and wholesome drill. The exercises are arranged 

in triplets, and are graded according to their difficulty, 

A few of the most common idiomatic phrases are added 

to each lesson. Care is bestowed on the French forms 


of letter-writing. A full vocabulary completes the 
work. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Looking for Trouble." By William McAndrew. 
50 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: ©. W. Bardeen. 

‘*Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm.’’ Edited by P. S. Allen. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles E, Merrill Company. 

‘‘The Book of Esther.’ With notes by Rev. A- W. 
Streane, D. D. Cambridge: The University Press. 

‘‘Webster’s New Standard Dictionary'’ (high school and 
collegiate edition). Price, $1.50. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

‘* Outline for Review in Roman History.’’ By C. B. New- 
ton and E. B. Treat. Price, 25 cents. ‘* Outline for Review 
in Greek History."" By Newton and Treat. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

‘‘ Education by Plays and Games."’ 
Johnson. New York: Ginn & Co. 


Price, 


By George Ellsworth 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
aatherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad comprehensive. Copy should be received 
not later Friday preceding 

of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19: Rhode Island Inst. 
of Instruction, Infantry Hall, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Bangor. 

Nov. 8: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, in Latin 
School Hall, Warren avenue, Bos- 
ton. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Missoula. 

Dee. 31-Jan. 1, 2, 3, ’08: Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SHELBURNE. Mrs. Alice John- 
son, teacher of the school in the 
Franklin district, has started on her 
seventieth term as a teacher in that 
particular school. For twenty-three 
successive years she has been the 
efficient teacher. Some of the pupils 
of this year are the children of some 
of the pupils of Mrs. Johnson in her 
first term as teacher. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Home- 
Culture Clubs open for registration 
for class work Saturday evening, 
September 14, when the Saturday 
night receptions will begin. This fall 
the clubs begin the twenty-first year 
of their work. Especial attention of 
the girls and women is called to 
work done in the domestic arts de- 
partment. Miss Stevens comes di- 
rect from the Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia and is an expert in- 
structor in cooking and all the do- 
mestic arts. Mrs. Colgrove will have 
charge of the dressmaking depart- 
ment. There will be an additional 
fee for music this year. Teachers of 
ability will have charge of the 
lessons. A specially trained physical 
director will have charge of the 
gymnasium. Harry P. Lane of 
Springfield, an experienced dancing 
master, will have charge of all even- 
ing dancing classes. A _ series of 
smoke talks for the men will be 
given on Wednesday evenings, one 
about every four weeks during the 
winter. There will also be a course 
of lectures-and concerts. The regu- 
lar class work will begin Monday, 
September 30. To new members the 
cost of entering is $2; to old mem- 
bers, $1. To persons who have joined 
since the first of January renewal for 
membership for another year will be 
given upon the payment of fifty 
cents. No one under sixteen is ad- 
mitted to Saturday night receptions, 
or to any night classes except gym- 
nastics. Children not admitted to 
lectures and concerts unless accom- 


panied by adults and seated with 
them. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MONTVILLE. The public schools 
opened September 9. Miss Alice 
Killeen has passed the examination 
as teacher and will have charge of 
the Collins district school. 

MERIDEN. Miss Arline Denison, 
principal of the North Broad-street 
school, has decided to give up teach- 
ing for two years while she studies 
to fit herself for special work. Miss 
Denison has been a teacher in the 
Meriden schools for nine years. She 
came here from the Geneseo normal 
school, Geneseo, N. Y. 

COLCHESTER. The schools in 
the Academy and Dublin buildings 
opened on September 3. The prin- 
cipal of the high school is Royal A. 
Moore of Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard, 05. He is assisted by Miss 
Emily B. Etzensperger, Wellesley, 
705, and Miss Grace L. Bartlett, Mt. 
Holyoke, ’06. The grammar school 
will be in charge of Miss Eva Lind 
of South Manchester; the intermedi- 
ate rooms will be taught by Miss 
Anna Goods of Guilford and Miss 
Marion B. Fowler of East Haddam, 
and the primary room by Miss Annie 
Smith, assisted by Miss. Edith F. 
Bradey. In the Dublin school Miss 
Lillian McDermott and Miss Alice 
Sullivan have charge. Miss McDer- 
mott has taught in the Dublin school 
for nearly thirty years and is well 
liked by pupils and parents, as is 
also Miss Sullivan. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Instruction 
in vertical writing, which of late 
years has been in vogue in the 
Greater New York public schools, is 
to be superseded at the opening of 
the fall term by instruction in the 
free-arm system. Dr. W. ‘H. Max- 
well, city superintendent of schools, 
says that the freearm system is 
widely different from the old meth- 
ods, and it has done away with 
copybooks for good. The pupil's en- 
tire arm is made to move, and no 
movement of the fingers is percepti- 
ble. 

NEW PALTZ. Miss Luna Bige- 
low of Athol, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of eighth grade 
work and instructor in geography at 
the state normal school of New 
Paltz. She recently graduated from 
Columbia College and has previous 
to that been a successful teacher in 
Springfield, Mass. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Superintendent H. B. Wilson leaves 
Franklin to accept the head position 
at Decatur, Illinois. This is a splen- 
did promotion that was richly de- 
served. 

Principal S. W. Ward of North 
Manchester has accepted a position 
in the Kenosho, Wisconsin, high 
school at a big increase in salary. 
He is succeeded by Principal Bridges 
of Knightstown. 

Superintendent Lotus D. Coffneau 
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leaves Connersville and becomes 
superintendent of the training de- 
partment of the state normal school 
at Charleston, Illinois. He is a 
worthy successor to State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair. 

Aaron Kline has left the superin- 
tendency at Arcadia to take charge 
of the department of science in the 
La Porte high school. 

Earl Ramsey, for several years 
professor of science in the Fort 
Wayne high school, is the new prin- 
zipal at Bloomington. 

J. G. Collicott, so widely and 
favorably known as the principal of 
the Evansville high school, has gone 
to a similar position at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Leonard Young, teacher of physics 
in the Evansville high school, has 
been promoted to the principalship. 
The promotion was richly deserved. 

E. A. Turner, for several years 
principal of the high school, has been 
promoted to the superintendency at 
Connersville. No better man could 
have been found for the place. 

J. H. Stanley leaves the principal- 
ship of the Union City high school 
and accepts a position at a greatly 
increased salary in the schools of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

C. E. White, for the past year a 
graduate student in mathematics at 
Indiana University, goes to Vander- 
bilt University as assistant professor 
of mathematics. 

Edward Morgan, for several years 
teacher of mathematics in the El- 
wood high school, takes a mathemat- 
ical position in the faculty of the 
state normal at Kirksville, Missouri. 
Mr. Morgan took his A. M. at Indiana 
this year. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has 2,293 graded and 10,680 
ungraded schools. 

The state school report of fifty 
years ago names the following col- 
leges then in existence, with dates 
of founding :— 

Illinois College, Jacksonville... 1830 
McKendree College, Lebanon.. 1834 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 1835 


Knox College, Galesburg...... 1836 

Almira College, Greenville.... 1875 

Northwestern Female College, 
1855 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, 1856 
Lombard University, Galesburg, 1857 
Illinois Wesleyan University, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Southern Illinois Female Col- 

The graded schools of Illinois had 
2.451 men and 13,630 women teach- 
ers and the one-room schools 5,484 
men and 8,568 women, a total of 28,- 
128 at the last count. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, the 
oldest college in the state, was 
founded in 1830 by a band of seven 
from Yale College who brought with 
them $10,000 to accomplish the pur- 
pose. Rev. Edward Beecher, elder 
brother of Henry Ward Beecher, 
was the first president and remained 
with the college for fifteen years, 
The first class graduated in 1835, 
Richard Yates, Sr., being a member 
thereof. The campus of twenty acres 
has ten buildings. Its enrollment, as 
given for last year, was 301, an in- 
crease of ninety-five over the previ- 
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ous year. Charles H. Rammelkamp, 
a graduate of Cornell, is its presi- 
dent. 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Distributed by trustees 

to districts ......... $1,971,754.24 
Paid for  publishin 

treasurers’ annual 

statement 5,503.00 
Tuition paid by pupils, 145,168.71 
Value of 16th section 

school lands ........ 11,159,826.72 
Value of other school 


Rents from school 

Total value of school 

DIODE 69,141,580.00 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


The highest monthly wage any 
man in Illinois public schools gets 
is $1,000 a month, to Chicago’s 
superintendent. Will county comes 
next with $333.33; Knox with $277.- 
77; LaSalle with $270; McLean and 
Lake with $250; Kane and Rock 
Island with $240; Jersey with $225; 
and Stephenson and Peoria with 
$220. 

The highest monthly wage to a 
woman teacher, $500, goes to Chi- 
cago; McLean was next with $166.- 
66, Sangamon with $160, Peoria with 
$145, Will with $144.44, and White- 
side with $133.33. 


The lowest monthly wage for men — 


teachers was $18 in Crawford 
county, and for women $12.50 in 
Jefferson county. 

The average for men was $74.57, 
and for women $57.54. 


Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressin 

which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
-DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its own cost many times over. Three 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Standard makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
generally. 

¢ will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge,to 

the floor of one room or hall in any Hospital, Scheel.or ether 
— building, to demonstrate that all we claim forit istrue, 
tandard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical aw 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


IOWA. 


Many old veterans in the educa- 
tional ranks of the state of Iowa 
were, for a time at least, placed 
upon the retired list last June. 
Among them are O. C. French, who 
has given twenty-two years of suc- 
cessful service as the superintendent 
of the Creston schools. He has been 
succeeded by Adam Pickett, who 
has been at the head of Mount Ayr 
schools for a period of seven years. 

Superintendent O. E. Matwell, who 
has been at the head of the Hamp- 
ton schools for a period of seven 
years, has retired to become the 
manager of a chain of elevators in 
Iowa and Minnesota. SS. R. Fritz, 
for the past two years at Rockford, 
goes to Hampton, and F. J. Miller, 
of Springdale, comes to Rockford. 

Charles E. Blodgett, for the past 
six years at Logan, becomes the suc- 
cessor of C. M. Cole at Atlantic, who 
retires after eight years’ service and 
will go into the mercantile business. 

After one year at Iowa City, 
Superintendent A. V. Storm resigned 
to join the faculty of the state col- 
lege at Ames. H. E. Blackmar, who 
has been at Iowa Falls for four 
years, goes to Iowa City, and L. 
Hezzle Wood, who served Iowa Falls 
for several years as superintendent 
as Mr. Blackmar’s predecessor, will 
again wield the rod at Iowa Falls. 

Professor J. B. Young, after be- 
ing connected with the Davenport 
schools for thirty-seven years as 
superintendent, is succeeded by F. 
L. Smart, who has been the prine'pal 
of the high school for the past eight 
years. George R. Marshall, for the 
past six years high school principal 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, WATER COLORS, 
and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 
addressing our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - - Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York A Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


HEADQUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 
LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 
- We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop im 


the student a knowledge of his own powers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Deaa 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOw BOSTON, MASS, 
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How Can Anything Happen to a 
TEXT BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


lf Carefully Protected Outside 


Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof—unfinished Leatherette 
Strong enough to Last an entire School Year, 
and if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN ««T” BACK BINDER (new) 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Send for Dummy Book showing how easily books with contents entirely Detached can be 
X Rebound as strong as when new by our new ‘‘T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted and Ordered Annually by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns. SAMPLES FREE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y,. 


at Sioux City, succeeds Superintend- 
ent Smart in the Davenport high 
school. Superintendent R. S. Whit- 
ley of Ida Grove becomes high 
school principal at Sioux City. J. Cc. 
Hagley succeeds to the Ida Grove 
vacancy. 

Harry Eells, for the past three 
years at New Hartford, will be the 
principal at Schaller, Iowa, this 
year, having succeeded F. C. Ford. 
Charles Putnam of Cornell College 
goes to New Hartford. 

Cc. 8. Cobb, the past three years at 
Sidney, succeeds C. E. Blodgett at 
Logan. C. S. Smith of Toledo goes 
to Sidney. G. V. Gordon of Clinton, 
Iowa, will be principal at New 
Sharon. F. A. Nims of Exira goes 
to Nevada. J. C. Hagler succeeds 
R. S. Whitley at Ida Grove. , 

Rollo Newcomb of Latimer will 
succeed Earl Roadman, who has 
been at Whittemore for the past two 
years. Professor Roadman will en- 
ter the Methodist theological school 
at Chicago. 

E. J. Fenling, for the past three 
years at Marathon, will be succeeded 
by Professor J. A. Woodruff, for- 
merly of the faculty at Buena Vista 
College, Storm Lake, Iowa. Profes- 
sor Fenling will succeed C. A. 
Whalen at Lawler. 

Thomas J. Conley of the ‘07 class 
at the state normal goes to Dyers- 
ville as the successor of W. L. 
Evans, who has been principal for 
four years. 

Charles Mantle of the senior class 
at the normal will be principal at 
George. Jesse Mantle of the "07 
class at normal will be the successor 
of Principal L. H. Andrews at Quas- 
queton. 

Cecil W. Bangs is principal elect 
at Springdale. Lew McDonald of 
Cedar Falls will be superintendent 
at Hopkinton. C. M. Parker of 
Iowa City will be superintendent at 
Oakland. Mrs. Alice Mendenhall- 
Hale, formerly a member of the 
state board of educational examin- 
ers, will be superintendent at South 
English. Walter Mitchell of the 
state university at Iowa City  be- 
comes the principal of the Iowa City 
high schools. 

H. R. Rhodes, for the past two 
years a ward principal at Mason 
City, becomes the superintendent at 
Monroe. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The school board has 
elected Charles E. Chadsey as super- 
intendent of schools. For four years 
Mr. Chadsey has been assistant 
superintendent, under former Super- 
intendents Van Sickle, Gove, and 
Greenlee. 


College Notes. 


Miss Gertrude Schopperle, B. A., 
Wellesley, 1902, and graduate stu- 
dent for the Ph. D. at Radcliffe dur- 
ing the past year, has been awarded 
the European fellowship of the 
Women’s Educational Association, a 
fellowship bestowed annually upon a 
student who has begun a _ piece of 
original research work, which, in the 
judgment of experts in the particular 
field of that work, promises impor- 
tant results for scholarship. Mi-<s 
Schopperle has also been awarded 
the Ottendorfer memorial fellowship 
in Germanic language and literature; 
she is permitted to hold this fellow- 
ship in connection with the fellow- 
ship of the Women’s Education Ass3- 
ciation, previously awarded. Miss 
Schopperle will spend the next two 
years upon her monograph on the 
“Tristan Story,” studying in Oxford, 
Paris, and Berlin. 

President Edmund J. James of the 
University of Illinois, Champaign, 
announces the appointment of Pro- 
fessor E. R. Dewanup as profesor of 
railroad administration and manage- 
ment at the University of Illinois. 
Professor Dewanup was born in 
England of American parentage, and 
got his education at the University 
of Manchester and at’ the Royal 
Technical College of Manchester, 
After graduation he spent some time 
studying operation, construction, and 
management of railroads in the 
United Kingdom, in France, and in 
Germany, and was for a time an offi- 
cer on an English railway. He then 
spent a year in the United States, 
making a comparative study of the 
railroad systems of this country with 
those on the continent. Three years 
ago he was brought to this country 
permanently by President Harper of 
the University of Chicago to take 
charge of the railroad cour-es at that 
university. 


A Teacher Honored. 


Miss Lucina Hagman, one of the 
school teachers lately elected to the 
Parliament of Finland, has been 
made president of its committee on 
petitions, to which, among other 
matters, all petitions in regard to 
education are referred. A number 
of the nineteen women members are 
serving acceptably on different com- 
mittees, but she is thus far the only 
one who has been chosen president. 
This makes her a member of the 


“Council of Presidents,’ consisting 


of the president of the chamber and 
its two vice-presidents, with the 
chairmen of all the standing com- 
mittees. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


that, up to the present time, the French 
have done nothing more than barely to. 
hold their own at Casablanca. The 
Sultan’s brother, who has been pro- 
claimed Sultan in his place, is rallying 
the fanatical Moors of the south to his 
support in large numbers. Fez has 
been abandoned by Europeans and is 
cut off from communication with the 
outside world. The American mission- 
aries stationed there refused to go, and 
their fate is in doubt. Even if the 
French, with the feeble aid of Spain, 
can guard the ports, that touches only 
the fringe of the trouble. There must 
be a punitive expedition strong enough 
to penetrate into the interior and over- 
come the wild tribesmen there before 
any lasting tranquillity can be secured. 


AN ABLE LAWYER. 


In Alabama they tell to this day a 
story to illustrate Senator Morgan's 
ability as an advocate. 

A Negro of well-known thieving 
proclivities was on trial for stealing 
a mule. Morgan defended and 
cleared him. As lawyer and client 
were walking out of the court room 
Mr. Morgan said: “Rastus, did you 
steal the mule?” 

“Well, Marse Morgan, it was jest 
like this: I really thought I did steal 
dat mule, but after what you said to 


the jury I was convince’ I didn’t.” 
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Summer Work Exhibited. 


What one hundred and twenty-five 
young women have accomplished this 
summer at the Boston Trade School 
for Girls could be seen almost at a 
glance recently at 674 Mas<achusetts 
avenue, where the work in dre-ss- 
making, millinery, and design was 
on exhibition. 

On the first floor an interesting 
assortment of articles had been ar- 
ranged, consisting of finished dre:ses, 
underwear, aprons, and a number of 
pieces of headwear, all of them being 
highly typical of the development of 
the course of practical study from 
the very beginning when the incom- 
ing girl takes up the most rudi- 
mentary work. On upper floors there 
were numerous other articles of an 
inferior grade shown, and in another 
building, No. 678, which will soon be 
yacated for No. 676, next door, one 
could get a very good idea of the 
progress of the girls in design, for 
this line of work is taken up with a 
view to teaching the art in its appli- 
cation both to dressmaking and mil- 
linery. There also are other lines 
taught in the school, such as power 
machine work and straw braid stitch- 
ing, the former being utilized for gar- 
ments other than hand-made, and 
the latter being one of the element- 
ary features of millinery, for the girl 
must first begin to weave her straw 
and build her frame before she takes 
up successive stages of hat-making. 

Of the girls who have taken ad- 
vantage of the summer course at this 
school most of them had continued 
from the winter and spring terms. 
About thirty are still in the public 
schools. This fall the classes will 
number 130, although applications 
have come from twenty more than 
that. The school is not restricted to 
residents of Boston, though of course 
most of them come from within the 
territory. One girl comes from Ply- 
mouth and another from Bedford. 

Incident to the general work each 
girl is required to take one lesson a 
week in cooking and two lessons a 
week in design and color work, and 
this latter finds a most suitable appli- 
cation in the designing of costumes. 

The very first work that a girl does 
on entering the school is plain sew- 
ing on children’s garments and in 
this way she masters certain princi- 
ples which are applicable to all her 
subsequent work. At the end of two 
months she is reasonably prepared to 
make her choice of calling. If dress- 
making is to be her line she con- 
tinues with underwear and then ad- 
vances to the beginning of actual 
dressmaking, finally taking up shirt 
waist suits and then fancy costumes, 
Most of the girls take up dressmak- 
ing as their ultimate calling because 
there is more of a demand for skilled 
girls. 

The making of wire frames and 
covering them with straw, velvet, 
lace, felt, ete, constitutes the work 
of the girl who wishes to take up 
millinery. Until she hecomes more 
skilled she is not permitted to trim 
hats. Some of the millinery exhib- 
ited yesterday was of woven paper, 
which is both durable and will not 
fade. The paper used for weaving is 
of German make and has heen sub- 
jected to various tests to prove its 
adaptability to such uses. <All of the 


girls are required to become familiar 
with power machine work, and a 
knowledge of this branch is fre- 
quently most advantageous in pro- 
curing a position in one of the large 
shops. 

For experts in straw hat making 
there always are positions waiting. It 
is piece work, and this past year this 
trade school has placed twelve girls 
in factories. While they average $9 
a week, one of them makes on an 
average $18 a week. All of these 
girls attended the school less than 
one yeo:. 

Each day a certain number of girls 
prepare the noon luncheon, for which 
the pupils are chargel ten cents a 
week. This gives them an oppor- 
tunity of learning the elements of 
thrift and economy, as well as the 
relative values of simple food prod- 
ucts. The girls work under the best 
conditions of light and air, and a rest 
room gives them a chance to take a 
few minutes off if they get over-tired 
or are taken ill. The work is under 
the constant supervision of Miss 
Edith M. Howes, the president, who 
is ably assisted by Miss Florence H. 
Marshall, the director, and both of 
these were present yesterday after- 
noon to explain the work and system 
of the school. Between the hours of 
three and four afternoon tea was 
served, and the cookies served were 
made by the girls themselves. 


Wholly Beneficial Hawks. 

Not long ago a writer was engaged 
in rehabilitating the reputation of the 
crows. Now the government biologi- 
eal survey is taking fresh steps for 
the relief of the hawks and owls, 
whose ill repute is largely unjusti- 
fied. A dozen years ago the govern- 
ment published a study of the feed- 
ing habits of these two kinds of pre- 
datory birds, and now it republishes 
the study in revised and elaborated 
form, with urgent appeals to farmers 
and legislators to let the beneficial 
hawks and owls have a chance to rid 
the country of gophers, mice, grass- 
hoppers, reptiles, and other pests. 

The “hen hawk” comes in for spec- 
ial mention on account of his name. 
Extended observations of the con- 
tents of the stomachs of these mis- 
named birds show that they eat 
about ninety per cent. of injurious 
mammals and insects and only about 
one and one-half per cent. of poultry 
and game. And yet the hen hawk 
suffers death at the hands of the 
farmer solely because of his unlucky 
name, 

An instance of the way in which 
the biological survey can make sta- 
tistics entertaining appears in what 
it has to say of the Swainson hawk. 
The Swainson hawk lives mainly on 
grasshoppers and probably eats 200 
of them every day. Now, at this rate 
a flock of 200 of these hawks would 
eat 1,800,000 grasshoppers in a month, 
At 15.4 grains each that many grass- 
hoppers would weigh 3.968 pounds, 


. or about two tons. The grasshopper 


when alive and flourishing eats his 
own weight in produce every day. 
Consequently a month’s foraging by 
800 hawks saves the farmers about 
two tons of produce a day, or about 
sixty tons a month. 

It would seem from these figures 
that the farmers ought to erect a 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


CAPABLE MAN as instructor of 
mathematics in large eastern high 
school; salary, $1,000; write for free 
list of openings. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 


$2.50. Educational Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


monument to the hawks, but instead 
of that they regard them as enemies 
and shoot them. The Swainson hawk, 
despite this noble work, only suc- 
ceeds in getting listed in the class of 
the “mostly beneficial hawks.”’ How 
much higher a place, then, should be 
given to the “wholly beneficial’ va- 
rieties which include the rough- 
legged hawk, the squirrel hawk, and 
all four varieties of kites! 

As between cats and birds of prey 
the case stands thus: “Only three or 
four birds of prey hunt birds when 
they can procure rodents for -food, 
while the cat seldom touches mice if 
she can procure birds or young poul- 
try.” 

It takes years and sometimes gen- 
erations for an old tradition about 
good or evil to be altered, even in 
the face of positive facts that show 
it should be altered. The officials of 
the biological survey therefore make 
no mistake in renewing their efforts 
to spread the truth about the rela- 
tion between birds of prey on the 
one side and crops and poultry on 
the other.—Chiecago Record-Herald. 


> 


A MATTER FOR WONDER. 

“To-morrow,” announced five-year- 
old Sidney proudly to his kindergar- 
ten teacher, “is my birfday.” 
“Why,” returned sshe, “it is mine, 
too.” 

The boy's face clouded with per- 
plexity, and, after a brief silence, he 
exclaimed: “How did you get so 
much bigger’n me?’—Lippincott’s. 


a 


Little Girl—“I’ve got a father and 
a muvver and a grandfather.” 

Old Gent—‘And ’ow old is yer 
grandfather?’ 

Little Girl—‘I don’t know, but 
we've had him a long time.”’—The 
Tatler. 


> 


“Don't you think that your devo- 
tion to politics is hurting your 
health?” 


“I’m not in politics for my health.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten Pi. 


wow York, N. Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


as Penn. Ave. 


Denver, Col., 405 
Chieage, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


Spokane, Wash., 


Bldg. 
313 Rookery Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio plage 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for 


AG ENGY 


ofthe U.S. SEND VOR MANUAL." $20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For ‘ Results 
none excel the 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 


101 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


Established 1885 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE 


IDAHO 


BOISE, 


. Some New Books. 

Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
To Him that Scott Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. $1.50 
In the Deep of the Snow........- Roberts T. Y¥. Crowell & Co., “6 nalts 
The Religio Medici ........ Browne “ 35 
Outline for Review of Roman History..New- ton& Treat American Book Co., ss 25 
O.itline for Review of Greek History.. “ “ "25 
An American Book of Golden Deeds.......... Baldwin ss “ “ “ ‘50 
The see Sinclair Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 
A Woman’s Journey through the Philippines Russell L. C. Page & Co., Boston 2.50 
Turkey and the Turks . lonroe “ “ 3.00 
Education by Plays and Games..............-. Johnson Ginn & Co., 
The Construction of Dynamos ......-.......++ Sewell D. Van Nostrand Co., N. Y. 3.00 
William Lloyd Garrison .......---- +--+ ++++++++ His children Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos. 8.00 
Looking for Trouble .......----+++-+-+++eeeers McAndrew C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse 50 
Israel’s Golden Fleming Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 45 
A History of Commerce.......-...--------+-+-» Da Longmans,Green&Co., “ 2.00 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers....King andothers Harper & Bros., “ 60 
Poetry and Progress in Russia ............. .... Newmarch John Lane Co., “ 3.50 

Webster’s New Standard Dictionary (high 
and Laird & Lee, Chicago 1.50 
The Book of University Press, Cambridge —— 
Lessing’s Minna von Allen (Ed.] Charles E. Merrill Co.,N.Y. 


Educational Institutions 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
L, BRIDGEWATER, 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A.M. 
Mass. 


beth address 
Joux G. THomPson, Principal. 


si FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts 
For catalegues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Prineipal. 


, SALEM, Mass. 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine contents 
for September, 1907: “A Chain of 
Evidence,” a complete novelette, 
Carolyn Wells, author of “A Satire 
Anthology,” and contributor to most 
of the leading magazines; “Queen 
Dolly,” a paper, La Salle Corbell 


Pickett; “The Long Courting of 
Henry Kumerant,” a story, 
Singmaster; “De Moon Pilot,” a 


poem, Wilhelmina Franklin Pruitt; 
“The Reporter Who Made a Story,” 


a story, Captain Lloyd Buchanan; 
“You,” a story, Prince Vladimir 
Vaniatsky; “The Passing,” a story, 
Jane Belfield; “A Prayer,” a poem, 
Clarence Urmy; “Shelley,” a paper, 
George L. Knapp; “An Old Man’s 
Dream,” a poem, Margaret Erskine; 
“The Girl from Tres Posos,” a 
story, Elliott Flower; “The Sophisti- 
cated Mr. Lettredge,” a story, May 
Harris; “The Triumph,” a poem, 
Richard Kirk; Ways of the Hour, 
“Dementia Americana,” by Robert 
Adger Bowen; “The Animal Story,” 
by Edwin L. Sabin; “Pessimism in 
Modern Fiction,’ by Sarah D. Up- 
ham; “As to Child Labor Legisla- 
tion,” by George Allan England; 
Walnuts and Wine. 


—The September number of the 
National will appeal to magazine 
readers at this time of the season. 
Among the special articles is one by 
Sidney J. Dillon on “The Des Moines 
Plan,” dealing with the new method 
of city government in Iowa’s capi- 
tal, and “Levelling Our Population,” 
by Carlyle Ellis. The departments, 
“Affairs at Washington” and “Happy 
Habit,” abound with the class of 
material which so many readers of 


|“The Crusade Against 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 


the Nationa! particularly delight in. 
Edward Carleton Knight contributes 
an illustrated article on “Taft on a 
Vacation,” showing how this won- 
derful gentleman works during the 
hours which most men would devote 
to recreation and enjoyment. An- 
other handsome three-color cover de- 
sign and four splendid frontispieces 
help to adorn and ornament this 
number of the National Magazine. 

—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
September are an illustrated survey 
of the work of the late Augustus 
Saint Gaudens and an estimate of 
his influence on American sculpture, 
by Ernest Knaufft; an account of the 
recent diamond discoveries in Arkan- 
sas; an up-to-date description of the 
trade situation in the West Indies; a 
timely review of the movement for 
prohibition in the South, with special 
reference to the new Georgia law; 
the story of the government’s inter- 
esting experiments in  horse-breed- 
ing at Fort Collins, Colo.; a presen- 
tation of reasons for the present hizh 
rates of interest, by George Iles; and 
Billboards,” 
The 
question, “How Long Will Our Coal 
Supply Last?’ is discussed by Jobn 
L. Cochrane, of the United States 
Geological Survey, and “Are Secret 
Societies a Danger to Our High 
Schools?” by Marion Melius. In the 
editorial department, ‘‘The Progress 
of the World,” the recent slump in 
the stock market, the railroad fight 
in North Carolina and Alabama, the 
telegraph strike, the Haywood ac- 
quittal, and the Standard Oil fine are 
among the topics discussed. There 
are also paragraphs on our tariff re- 
lations with Germany and France 
and the usual comprehensive sum- 
mary of current world events. 


> 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


> 


A DIFFICULT ROLL-CALL. 


The professor of English in one of 
our western colleges was noted for 


being very absent-minded. It was 
his custom to call the roll each 
morning before the lecture. One 


morning, after calling a name to 
which there was no response, he 
looked up and, peering over his spec- 
tacles, he asked sharply :— 

“Who is the absent boy in the va- 
cant chair I see before me?’’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


+2 


Late Arrival—‘Who is that man 
over there, Mrs. Upmore, that every- 
body appears to be so eager to 
meet?” 

Hostess—“Is it possible you don’t 
know? That is Mr. Percollum, the 


man who wrote a short story for a 
magazine without putting an auto- 
mobile in it.’—Chicago Tribune. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


as T sisters know the difference between a recommendation agency and ene that simply 
notifies of vacancies, In 1900, the day before she sailed for Paris, Abigail Lynch aske d 

KEITH’S us: ** What are you going to do for me while] am gone What do you want us todo” 


** You know what I want: get it for me.” “Do you authorize us to make a contract for 


It is a bill of star features tbh you ’”’ ‘ Yes; any contract you make I will fulfill.” “Allright. When your return steamer 


< * C rets to New York a letter will be delivered to you telling you where you are toteach.” The 
vill afford amusement for lovers «f fe tter told her to go t» the State Normal School at Ypsilanti at $700. She is stillthere, but 
vaudeville at Keith's the coming’ her salary is now $1,200 On Aug. SISTERS the office. * What are you going to do 
23,1907, her sister Margaret came i par! = we 

“week. Master Gabriel is to apjea™ 7 , 1907, her sister Margaret came into U for me he asked Vill you go to 


* — ss the State Normal School at Richmond, Ky. ’?”’ we asked in reply. The matter was talked 
in his famous role of “Buster.” in | over and she decided to let us know the next morning. She te legraphed that she de- 
new version of “Auntie’s Visit.” th> sired the place and we te legraphed to Principal Roark: “Can send you superior woman, 


Particulars mailed.” On Aug.26 we gotreply: “ Must have Miss Lynch September 4, one 
sketch that gave so much pleasure hundred per month. Wire.” So she got the place without writing a letter, and she 
both to the children and to the grown gays she thinks we’re a wonder. But we fill agreat many places just that way, KNOW 
folks last season. Gabriel has hig and could filla great many more if we had teachers of whom we could say, we 


original company still with him, in- scHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
eluding George Ali in his famous 
mrt of “Spike.” the dog. 

A big novelty feature will be Nel 
Wayburn’s latest conception, “The TEACHERS’ 
Phantastic Phantoms,’ one of the a’ S E N ro Y 

. 


‘leverest productions in the way cf 


ideas in stage-craft that 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


audeville has ever seen. POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
Paul Conchas, “The Military He-.- 


ules,’ is to remain for a se onl 
veek, a fact that will surprise none 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


veek, _ esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
Belle Blanche, than whom there is | address 


no cleverer mimic and impersonater Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
m the stage today, will 1etura wi li 
some new imitations, notably one of 


Eva Tanguay. Avery and Har, the THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


successors of W iliams kei C.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
n vaudeville, have some fresh s D&s LaRGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fesiticns filled in 28 State 
nd dances. They are the best Universities, in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 5.((0 in Secor 
colored entertainers of the dav. ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, \ ar Pcok fiee. 


Linton and Lawrenes, in a brigit 


‘conedietta: Friend and Downin: 


two comedians who have made a The Pratt Teachers’ A enc 70 Fifth Avenue 
ereat stir in New York recently; y New York 
Ralph Smalley, the favorite Boston Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, public 
cellist: Mullen and Corel i. in a great 424 private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. 0. Pratt, Manager. 
crobatic comedy turn: Belle Veola 
‘comedienne and dancer; IKurtis and 


with good general education wanted for department work in 
Busse, a etaking trained dog act: PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Euless in Penn- 
Larose and Frederic, in = athle i: aylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
feats on the wire: the Two King: tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7 Oper month. For further 

iy information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. MYERS & CO., 
singers and dancers; and the kineto- | 101 Market St., # arrisvurg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
sraph will complete the big bill. 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


IN INDIANA. 


1 liad it right beyond a doub' ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Whe arrived in Terr: 
hen I arrived in Terra Hout. Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
| positions” Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


But soon I met a gay gaioot 
Who said the town was Terra Hoot, 


I might have had plain saiiing, but | 
Another dubbed it "Terra Hut SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

“ | Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
Still others called about my vote During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
And welcomed me to Terra Hote. sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


|Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in cvery 


and then I gave it up, you Eno |department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


ineved away to Kokoino, Address HENRY SABIN 
| Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 
WAYSIDE DREAMS. “the OF BOSTON 
ike have TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 135 
ae td ier do?” Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


‘Hand him a penny every diy. 
Dat is. pervided he could p-rduce an 
ekil amount.’—Washington Herald. 


AGEN cy Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
| THE S Cl E N C E DURHAM, N. H. General, Technical, and Practical Educators, 


rhe vente wih women CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


s that they can't concentrate their 
ee eee /LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
ORE The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
Todd—"Can't they’ You just er 


i some day on a woman's bridge | 
vhist club.”"—Life. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 


4 | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
2 Winship every part of the country. 


| Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


worrying about a position if = can teach suc- | 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher. | Agency WM. F. JARVIS 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth | | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Ave., corner jith St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! ANEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


oR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero's 
Eolipile, 130 years B.C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT BDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.” —U. 5S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIs. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
Evror, HARVARD. 


“IT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


‘1 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


‘**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’-— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’-—SurERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“T wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 


* You have opened up a new field in education.’-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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September 12, 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public Schoo! in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 


** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes On patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well he regarded by other 
states as amocdel worth following as an inspiration to love of coun- 
try.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

‘Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted in a delightfu 
evening devoted wholly to it.’—Cor Wa. P. Roome, New York City 

“Tt fillsa place no other book can occupy.’’—H 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich 


R. CORNISH 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
The 


book, as Representative Bvosius said, that in- 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacun Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High Schoo! 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As aresult of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, > $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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